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INTRODUCTION 


Ihe Colombian Protestant church is caught in the midst of a 
social revolution that is changing the history of the nation* Ihe zap- 
id social changes transpiring in Colombia today call into serious ques¬ 
tion the mission strategies used by the Protestant churches. A new 
; mission strategy is essential in the light of several revolutionary 
happenings in the nation. 

First, Colombia is experiencing an unparalleled population ex- 
! plosion* Colombia's demographic growth is 3*2 percent per annum** 
Second, there is a rapidly increasing urban population with experts 
predicting that during the 1970's the majority of Colombians will live 

i 

in urban centers* Third, urbanization has destroyed the traditional 
class structure that has existed since colonial times and new social 
stratification is emerging in the form of the urban middle strata. De¬ 
spite opinions to the contrary regarding the existence of the new 
strata, recent studies by Robert Dix verify the fact that "there is a 
meaningful middle class in Colombia."^ Fourth, in this climate of 
change Protestant Christianity is growing numerically at an unprece¬ 
dented rate. Colombia's present communicant membership is almost' 

91,000Pwith the greatest percentage of growth occurring since I960. 

^The Colombian Information Service, "Colombia—Basic Data & 
Economic Indicators," Colombia Today * IV:3 (March 1969)» 6. 

^Robert H* Dix, Colombia (New Haven: Tale University Press, 
1967), p. 55. 

3James E* Goff, "Census of Protestant Church Members in 
Colombia: 196<T (Bogoti: Office of Information aid Public Relations, 
April 1969), p. 1. 
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Between 1960-67 Colombia's animal church growth rate was 12.0 percent.^ 
Caught in the midst of a society in rapid transition and re¬ 
volution, the Colombian Protestant churches are experiencing great 
difficulty in c ommuni cating a Christian message that is relevant to the 
contemporary situation. However, the population explosion, the urban 
revolution, the emergence of the new middle strata, and the potential 
for continued church growth, demand the immediate attention of the Pro¬ 
testant churches' leadership to respond creatively to the new situation. 
The decade of the 1970's calls for Colombian Evangelicals to establish 
new priorities in evangelism, to open new frontiers for witness and 
service, and to develop and deploy a new mission strategy geared to the 
times. Failure by Protestants to respond to what is happening in 
Colombia today might well result in a fight for survival rather than in 
beg innin g a new reformation for the church's total mission. 

A. PURPOSE OF STUD! 

When the church discovers itself in a changing social context, 
it is essential to examine the situation, redefine priorities, and ex¬ 
plore new mission strategies. A poignant remark made by Arthur Glasser 
accurately reflects this basic needs 

...a tragic need exists to rethink missionary strategy. Ihe 
overall picture is one of imbalance. Priorities have been un¬ 
critically adopted, based on sentiment, nineteenth century paterw 


^William R. Read, Victor M. Monterroso, and Harmon A. Johnson, 
Latin American Church Growth (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969 ), p. ^9. 
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nalism, unbalanced promotional pressure, distorted views of 
Scripture, the hunger for quick, easy successes, and abysmal 
indifference to today's world situation.5 

A large majority of Colombian churches are deeply entrenched with pro¬ 
grams and personnel in small towns and rural villages or in massive in¬ 
stitutional projects. Whit ft Protestant churches exist in all the cities 
in Colombia, there remains an inflexibility to respond to the rapidly 
changing contemporary situation with an effective mission strategy. 
Ineffective mission strategy is often the direct result of rigid atti- 
! tudes, lack of sociological knowledge, inability to restructure pro- 
: grams, and the refusal to change to a strategy designed to reach a more 
; specific and selective strata of society. 

I Therefore, the fundamental purpose of the study is to alert 

| Protestant leadership to the present urban situation and suggest a new 

i 

i mission strategy designed to reach the person located in the urban mid¬ 
dle strata with Christian-Protestant faith and life. Some Protestant 
I churches need to consider moving toward the development and deployment 
; of a situational mission strategy in order to witness more effectively, 
evangelize, and minister to these new strata in urban Colombian society. 

B. METHODOLOGY OF STUDY 

The purpose of the thesis will be developed in seven chapters. 
Chapter one outlines in cursory fashion the religious and cultural 
background of Colombia. The advent and influence of Goman Catholicism 
is briefly traced. Protestantism's early struggles, darkest hours, 

^Arthur Glasser, “Current Strategy in Missions/* HIS . XXH:i 
(October 1961), 10. 
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rapid expansion, and distinctive contributions are included. 

Chapter two wall introduce the phenomenon of urbanization and 
describe its main causes and effects from a sociological perspective. 

The section on social stratification is intended to inform Protestant 
; churches concerning the new urban society and its implications for the 
: ministry and mission of the church. 

The characteristics of the urban middle strata are presented in 
chapter three. An attempt is made to locate these groups within the 
| social structure. Traditional and modern social values and aspirations 
| will provide an understanding of the gestalt of the middle sector 

I 

I person* 

j Three current mission strategy models will be examined in chap- 

| ter four. Included is an analysis of their basic theology, methodology, 
and limitations of these three models related to the urban middle strata. 
Chapter five will introduce the three major loci of the situa- 
! tional mission strategy model aimed at the spiritual and social needs of 

i 

j the urban middle strata. This strategy will be sensitive to the pre¬ 
vailing social conditions and religious climate in Colombia, Several 
urban groups will be discussed as possible targets for the new strategy. 

Chapter six deals with major theological priorities related to 
the situational strategy model. The central focus of the Christian mes¬ 
sage, the importance of the church as community, and the meaning of the 
church's mission will illustrate the theological implications of making 
the strategy operational. 

Chapter seven will emphasize the need for a flexible methodol¬ 
ogy which moves beyond conventional church patterns. The situational 
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strategy proposes that present ecclesiastical structures be altered and 
new forms geared to the needs of persons in the middle social strata. 

The primary sources used in this study comprise a wide range of 
books, periodicals, and unpublished materials. Through personal con¬ 
tact and correspondence with key Latin American church leaders and mis- 
siologists, additional data and recent studies were made available. 

The writer has taken the liberty to draw from six years of experience- 
exposure involvement in Bogoti, Colombia as an overseas worker. 


C. DEFINITION OF TEEMS 



For clarity several terms are defined within the Latin 


! American context. 

| Mission Strategy . Mission strategy refers to a method or meth¬ 

ods utilized ty the Christian church to communicate the Gospel effec- 
: tively. This will result in winning new followers to Christ, in devel- 
| oping new churches with responsible participation by their members, in 
; extending the church's witness, ministry, and service in society. It 
; means living out the way of Christian discipleship both personally and 
: corporately in the community. Mission strategy methodology involves 
study of the contemporary socio-cultural situation, discernment of the 
strategic frontiers for evangelism and service, and careful placement of 
human and material resources to accomplish defined goals. Mission stra¬ 
tegy is the appropriation of methods designed to make the church's total 
witness relevant to meet physical, social and spiritual needs. 

Urban and Urbanization . The term "urban* is defined as an area 
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of population concentration, and a human and economic activities center 
located in a geographic focal point. An urban or urbanized area is un¬ 
derstood to mean the city itself, plus the contiguous built-up area ad¬ 
joining or surrounding its peripheries. United Nations demographers 
arbitrarily define an urban area as a concentration of population eoc- 

' ceeding twenty thousand peopleUrbanization is descriptive of the 
total process of population growth and demographic concentration in a 
geographical area in relation to the total population of a territory."^ 

i 

i 

Middle Strata . The word “strata** is used in a sociological 

; sense to indicate a sector of society without definitive structural 
boundaries. The expression “middle strata** is employed to convey the 

i 

; idea of a social class in Colombia not paralleling a Western European 

! or North American criteria of middle class. The majority of Latin 
Americanists refuse to use the term “middle class” for two primary 
reasons: first, it conveys an essentially economic connotation not 

; used as a class criteria in Colombia, and second, there appears an ap- 

• ft 

parent lack of class-consciousness among the Colombian middle strata. 

i 

Therefore, the writer deliberately chooses the term “middle strata,” a 


^Medina J. Echavarria and Philip M. Hauser, “'Rapporteurs' 
Report,” in Philip M. Hauser, (ed.) Urbanization in Latin America (New 
York: International Documents Service, 196l), p. 20. 

7 Jaime Dorselaer and Alfonso Gregory, La Urbanizaci6n en 
America Latina (Urbanization in Latin America ). (Bogota: Centro Inter- 
nacional de Investigaciones Sociales de FERES, 1962), I, 11. 

^John J. Johnson, “The Political Role of the Latin-American 
Middle Sectors,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, CCCXXXIV (March 1961), 21. 
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term supported by James Payne, a prominent student of Colombian society. 

Because there appears to be no felt sentiment of class-con¬ 
sciousness in Colombia, I conclude that it is unprofitable and 
misleading to speak of "dasses." For purposes of identifying 
approximate sections of a smoothly rasing stratification curve, 
the neutral term "strata** is a convenient way to avoid the mis¬ 
leading connotations of "class."9 

Evangelicals and Evangelical Church . Protestants throughout 
Latin America are commonly known and referred to as "Evangelicals." In 
Colombia the term "Evangelical" refers to all Protestants regardless of 
| denominational differences or theological distinctions. Evangelical 
churches indicate all local Protestant churches whereas the Evangelical 

i 

j church implies the corporate Protestant body of churches. 

D. LIMITATIONS OF STUB! 

t 

Several limitations will narrow the thesis and give it manage¬ 
able boundaries. First, it is not written from the standpoint of a 
| foreign mission board, a sending agency, commission or society. The 
I mission strategy supported by the writer is suggestive in nature and is 
1 not to be imposed upon the Evangelical church of Colombia by mission- 
aides. 

Second, the mission strategy for the urban middle strata will 
not be developed in detailed foim. It is presented in skeletal foim 
for further development by Evangelical leadership in Colombia. The 
writer's purpose is to indicate a direction, to point toward a new pos¬ 
sibility, to advance some dues, but not to submit a blueprint. 

9James Payne, Patterns of Conflict in Colombia (New Haven: Tale 
University Press, 1968), p. £ 5 . 
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Third, there is no attempt to reconcile the current controversy 
over the nature of the mission of the Christian church. Colombian 
Evangelicals have little concern for debate concerning the question 
■whether the church is mission, is in mission, or has a mission. 

Finally, the writer recognizes the human limitations involved 
i in developing a mission strategy, but does not desire to disregard the 
• spiritual dynamic although the primary thrust of the thesis will deal 
with human factors related to mission strategy. The writer agrees with 

! Eugene Nida who affirms: 

( 

A study of the human elements in the divine-human drama of 
j God's role in human history does not deny God's part; it only 

i helps one to appreciate better the way God has chosen to work 

within the context of human life....10 


^^Eugene A. Nida, “The Relationship of Social Structure to the 
Problems of Evangelism in Latin America,** in William A. Smalley (ed.), 
Readings in Missionary Anthropology (Tarrytown, New York: Practical 
Anthropology, 19^7), p. 51 • 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RELIGIOUS AND CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF COLOMBIA 

A brief consideration of Colombia's religious history and cul¬ 
tural heritage in the context of the general history of Latin America 
| gives background and perspective from which to view the rapid social, 

| cultural, and religious developments of the present. 

| A. PRE-COLUMBIAN RELIGION AND CULTURE 

j 

■When the Spanish conquerors arrived in the New World, they dis- 

i 

; covered several highly complex Indian cultures; chief among them were 
| the Incas, Mayas, and the Aztecs. These advanced civilizations were 
! organized by their religious leaders who also constituted the civil 
authority. Prior to the Conquest, Colombia was a land inhabited by the 
Muisca people, members of the Chibcha Indian nation. The Chibchas did 
j not possess a civilization comparable with the Incas, Mayas, or Aztecs. 
; They were agriculturalists by vocation, although tilling the soil was 
accomplished without the aid of domesticated animals or mechanical de¬ 
vices. W. 0. Galbraith points out that the Chibchas demonstrated some 
skill in weaving and were competent potters, but had not achieved the 
use of the wheel or the arch before the arrival of the Spaniards A 

The life of the indigenous Indian people in the pre-Columbian 
era was one in which individuals were subjected to the community and 


lw. 0. Galbraith, Colombia . (New York: Oxford University Press, 

1966), p. 8. 
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controlled by a priestly caste. Religion was one of the most important 
and deep-seated features of these Indian cultures. Religion among the 
Chibchas was polytheistic and animistic. They worshipped a variety of 
gods, including the sun and moon.2 Civil authority seemed to be in the 
hands of the caciques (chiefs), who were also their religious leaders. 
The peace-loving Chibcha nation offered little resistance during the 
period of the Conquest. This religio-cultural background of the more 
advanced Latin American Indian civilizations became fertile soil for 
planting the seeds of the Roman Catholic faith. 

B. THE ADVENT OF SPANISH ROMAN CATHOLICISM 

It is not pre-Columbian Indian religion or culture that influ¬ 
ences contemporary Colombia, but rather Spanish Catholicism which has 
left its indelible mark on the history and life of the nation. The 
Spanish discoverers were the conquistadores , the Christianizers, and 
the colonizers of Colombia. 

1. Conquistadores . Colombia was discovered in 1500 on Columbus' 
second voyage to the New World by Alonso de Lugo, who became the first 
Spaniard to set foot on what is now Colombian soil. Gonzalo Jimlnez 
de Quesada, explored the Magdalena River, conquered the Chibchas, and 
founded the town of Santa Fe which was renamed Bogota, the present 
capitol city.3 

^Kathleen Romoli, Colombia (New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1941), 

pp. 60 - 1 . 

^Pat M. Holt, Colombia Today—And Tomorrow (New York: Praeger, 
1964), p. 20. 
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The Spanish conquistadores came to the New 'World with a thirst 
for power and a craving for gold. From Spain they brought the insti¬ 
tutions, culture, language, and community patterns which were imposed 
upon the indigenous peoples by the power of the sword. Wielding the 
yardstick of European anthropology, the conquistadores , at first, re¬ 
garded the Indians as barbarian pagans to be treated as men without 
souls, but later as objects for Christianization. 

2. Christianizers . Once the initial conquest of the Indians was 
completed, the Spanish conquerors became their Christianizers. The 
sword and cross entered partnership, the throne and altar became iden¬ 
tical, and the glory of Spain and the Roman Catholic church were one. 
Among the conquistadores there was evident a sense of destiny and mis¬ 
sion for it seemed that Spain was the chosen vessel of God to expand 

4 

the boundaries of Christendom. 

Rome gave the Catholic monarchs of Spain the right and duty to 
evangelize the indigenous pagans. The Indians were forced into Chris¬ 
tian baptism en masse , coerced to recognize the Pope as head of the 
church, and made to accept the king of Spain as their sovereign ruler.^ 
Depaganization was accomplished through memorizing the catechism, the 
creeds, and prayers. Spanish Christianization permitted Indian gods 
to be substituted for Catholic saints, and Catholic rituals were accom¬ 
modated to Indian religious practices. The process resulted in a syn- 


^W. Stanley Rycroft, Religion and Faith -in Latin America 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1958), p. 84. 

5 Ibid., p. 105 . 
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cretized Christianity which some anthropologists term *'Christo- 
Paganism."^ 

3. Colonizers . Colony-type settlements in Colombia came into ex¬ 
istence by the royal decree of Charles V of Spain* The nation was colo¬ 
nized under the complete domination of Spain who gave her an organized 
society, a legal system, and an established church. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion when Alexander Allan declares: M For nearly 300 years...from 1538 
onwards, the colonial policy of Spain and the ecclesiastical power of 

! 

Rome, exercised almost undisputed away in Colombia.••.“7 

"With assistance from missionary priests, the colonizers contin¬ 
ued the mass Christianization of the Indians, established Spanish social 
patterns and cultural values, and introduced political and religious 
paternalism. Of all colonial institutions, it was and continues to be 
the Roman Catholic Church which embodies the traditional values of 
Colombian society. The present influence of colonial-type Catholicism 
is evident from Robert Dix's statement: “...the Church is the institu¬ 
tion which par excellence embodies the traditional values of Colombian 
society and with which is identified the essence of being Colombian. 

Colombia was liberated from Spanish rule in 1819 by Sim6n 
Bolivar in the famous Battle of Boyacl. While liberation brought polit- 

6vELlliam L. Vfonderly, “The Indigenous Background of Religion in 
Latin America," Practical Anthropology . XIV:6 (November-December 1967), 
241-2. 

7Alexander M. Allan, “Before the Mast and Behind the Pulpit," 
(New York: United Presbyterian Mission Library, June 1968), p. 114. 

8Robert H. Dix, Colombia (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1967), p. 312. 
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ical independence from Spain, Colombia remains under Spanish socio¬ 
cultural influence and under the religious impact of Roman Catholicism. 

C. THE ENTRANCE AND EMERGENCE OF PROTESTANTISM 

The history of Protestantism in Colombia is marked by struggle, 
opposition, violence, and rapid growth. 

1. Early Beginnings . Early Protestant beginnings are associated 
with the British and Foreign Bible Societies who, through their agent, 

i 

i James Thomson, entered Colombia selling Bibles around 1822. He organ¬ 
ized an indigenous Bible Society in Bogota with the support of several 
high-ranking government officials. Die Society was active in vending 

i 

Bibles until pressure from the Roman Church curtailed distribution.9 

During the early 1850's, an Englishman and Colombia's Minister 
of War, Colonel James Fraser, requested that the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland send missionary pastors. Since the Scots were unable to re- 

i 

i spond to his call, Fraser made an identical request to the Presbyter¬ 
ian Church in America. As a result, Henry Barrington Pratt was sent to 
Colombia in 1856 and began the first Protestant mission work in Bogota. 
Records show that Pratt held the first Evangelical worship service in a 
Bo go tli hotel with twelve persons present, two of whom were Colombian.^® 
Additional Presbyterian missionaries joined Pratt and together 
they struggled to gain a foothold for Protestantism. Among the major 

^Allan, 0£. cit., p. 3* 

^Allen D. Clark, “Tentative History of the Colombia Mission of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.** (New York: United Presbyterian 
Mission Library), p. 13* 
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difficulties were the opposition of the Catholic clergy, inadequate sup¬ 
port from the home churches, and lack of transportation and communica¬ 
tion facilities in the country. By 1923 there were thirty Presbyterian 
missionaries and six other Protestant workers in Colombia. 

Most other Protestant denominational and independent mission 
groups entered the country after 1930* la 1930 a liberal government 
under the leadership of Enr ique Olaya Herrera, came to power in 
Colombia and attempted to guarantee complete religious liberty under 
I the Constitution. From that year until the close of 'World War II, 
there was generally a conducive climate for the advancement of Protes¬ 
tant mission efforts. The years 1930 to 1945 were a time of consolida- 
| tion of the work in which comity arrangements and cooperative agree¬ 
ments were coordinated among the members of the Evangelical community. 

2. Post-World War II to Present . The significant emergence of 
Evangelical Christianity began after World War H and continues to the 
present. This period is marked by persecution followed by unprecedent¬ 
ed growth. 

In 1948 a popular Liberal Party leader, Jorge Gaitln, was assas¬ 
sinated in downtown Bogota. This tragic event touched off a ten year 
period of history known as la Violencia (The Violence). The Conserva¬ 
tive Party gained power and began a relentless attack on its political 
enemies which resulted in protracted guerrilla warfare, primarily in the 
rural mountainous areas. Religious persecution of Protestants was in¬ 
itiated under the presidency of Ospina P$rez the’same year. In spite of 
complex factors, James Goff believes the basic cause for Protestant per- 
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secution in Colombia “developed out of a Church-State relationship in 
■which the purposes of the Roman Catholic Church and the policies of the 
Conservative Party were closely identified.“^ The persecution took the 
form of destroying and damaging church facilities, killing or injuring 
individuals, forceably dosing churches and schools, interrupting Evan¬ 
gelical services, imprisoning pastors and church members, and defama- 
tion and harrassment by civil and Catholic authorities* 

Two agreements between the Holy See and Colombia which were en- 
i forced during this period added to the intensity of the persecution. 

The Concordat of 1887 and the Treaty on Missions of 1902 gave the Cath- 

| 

I olic Church complete jurisdiction over education, baptisms, marriages, 
i cemeteries, and granted them monopolistic control over two-thirds of 
| the Republic's territory. At present the constitutionality of these 
; agreements is being debated by the Colombian Congress. 

The persecution officially ended in 1958 with a political set- 
! tlement between the warring Conservative and Liberal Parties. For many 

i 

| younger Colombian Protestants and Catholics who cannot comprehend any 
rationale for the persecution, this statement by Emilio "Willems is 
helpful: 

One ought to bear in mind that Latin American society had ab¬ 
sorbed Roman Catholicism so thoroughly that to many it had ac¬ 
quired a symbolic meaning above and beyond its religious content. 
This explains the somewhat surprising fact that many Latin Ameri- 


11James E. Goff, “The Persecution of Protestant Christians in 
Colombia, 19^8 to 1958* With An Investigation of Its Background and 
Causes,“ (San Anselmo, California: San Francisco Theological Saninary, 
I April 1965), 23. 

A 

•s 

$ 
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cans who were nominal Catholics at best arose in aims against the 
"Protestant peril'* in defense of religious unity, which, to many 
had become the equivalent of cultural unity.^ 

The recent growth and development of the Evangelical church can 
only be understood in the light of this violent period of history. The 
Violence dislocated thousands of people, broke traditional family ties, 
accelerated migration from rural areas to the cities, and altered cus¬ 
toms and cultural values which affected the entire social fabric of the 
nation. Post-Violence developments such as urbanization and industrial- 
| ization tended to create a new responsiveness to the Evangelical church 
and faith. In I960 the Protestant surge began with a registered com¬ 
municant membership of 33*000* A 1969 census shows a baptized member- 
I ship of 90,573 and a constituency of sympathizers, regular attenders, 
and supporters estimated at 271,719 persons.^ Since i 960 Colombia 

I 

1 

boasts an annual Protestant growth rate of 12 percent surpassed only by 

14 

Venezuela and Ecuador. In addition to the socio-political reasons 
already mentioned, the rapid aggrandizement of the Evangelical church 
reflects an exercising of constitutional religious liberties. These 
liberties now peimit Protestants to conduct open-air evangelistic ser¬ 
vices, freedom to distribute literature and Bibles, and access to the 
press and radio. The new spirit of tolerance demonstrated by the 

^Eknilio Willems, Followers of the New Faith (Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1967 ), p. 58. 

James E. Goff, "Census of Protestant Church Members in 
Colombia: 1969,“ (Bogota: Office of Information and Public Relations, 
April 1969), p. 1. 

^William R. Read, Victor M. Monterroso, and Harmon A. Johnson, 
Latin American Church Growth (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969 ), p. 49. 
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I 

Colombian Catholic Church is also a very significant factor. 

Most Evangelical groups report steady numerical increase with 
the Pentecostal churches multiplying at phenomenal proportions. Sur¬ 
veys indicate that the major growth is occurring in urban areas. There 
is no information available which identifies the social strata from 
which the church gains member's. James Goff, a recognized authority of 
Colombian Protestantism, concludes that overall growth is coming from 
the low and lower middle classes and that Pentecostal increases come 
i from primarily the urban lower class.15 Dayton Roberts, a Latin mis- 
siologist, agrees stating: “It's in the lower strata of society that 
the Christian message is most readily heeded and the Evangelical church 
| has shown most growth and vitality." 1^ 

The Protestant church is not officially recognized by civil or 

| 

religious authorities, but its presence is evident in that it survived 
persecution, continues to grow rapidly, and has made several distino- 
I tive contributions in the life of the nation. 

3. Distinctive Protestant Contributions . The first contribution 
was the introduction of the Bible. Bible distribution was forbidden in 
the colonies by decree of the Pope and the king. For almost three cen¬ 
turies following Spain's discovery of the New World, the Bible was vir¬ 
tually unknown in Latin America. Through efforts of the British, Amer¬ 
ican, and Foreign Bible Societies, the Christian Scriptures were brought 

| *5j^es E. Goff, "Letter to Howard Habegger," (BogotS: 

j May 18, 1969), p. 1. 

•j „ „ l6>j. Dayton Roberts, "Witnessing 'TJp,'" HIS , XXHI:9 (June 

j 1963), 11. - 

J 
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to the attention of the Colombian peoples. 

Bible selling preceded the advent of Colombian Protestantism. 
Spanish New Testaments were printed in Bogota in 1837 and five thousand 
complete Bibles were published in 1857.^ At the turn of the century 
Colombian civil strife caused the Bible Society to move its headquar- 
| ters to Peru. At present the Colombian Bible Society, in cooperation 
: with Evangelical churches, continues active Bible selling and distri¬ 
bution efforts throughout the country. The Scriptures placed in the 
j hands of the Colombian readers played an important role in establishing 
the Protestant church. It also awakened a new religious concern and 
I tended to neutralize the authoritarian voice of Roman Catholic tradi- 
i tion. 

A second contribution of import has been the influence of pri¬ 
vate Protestant education. As early as 1862 William MacLaren suggested 
a mission strategy beyond preaching and Bible selling. In a letter to 
his mission board in New York he wrote: “Now to accomplish our purpose, 
we must depend not on conversion and BibLe circulation alone, but upon 
schools, which constitute the best mode of missionary work in this 

country."^ 

Through boarding schools and secondary academies, Protestant 
education has been instrumental in removing prejudices against Evan¬ 
gelicals. It alerted people to the opportunities of a chang ing cul¬ 
ture and prepared them for specialized roles in a developing urban- 

Clark, oo . cit ., p. 5 . 

ISlbid.. p. 19. 
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industrial society. One of the country's outstanding Protestant edu¬ 
cators, Hector Valencia, notes additional contributions of Evangelical 
education: "...secondary academies, usually called Colegios Americanos , 
have exerted a strong liberalizing influence on the country and have 

contributed in noteworthy fashion in the preparation of such Christian 

19 

leadership as the country now enjoys." 7 

These colegios , located in the cities, were oriented toward the 

education of urban lower middle and middle classes. They gave a new 

I impulse to liberal education for women, introduced new pedagogical meth- 

j ods, initiated co-education on a high school level, and began an inter- 

20 

| scholastic sports program. 

Evangelical schools also accelerated upward social mobility, 

I 

not only for Protestants but for the population at large regardless of 
religious persuasion. Although only a fraction of the population has 
received an education in these institutions, they became a model for 
many public educational systems. 

{ 

Another additional impact is in the area of basic Christian 
faith and life. Evangelicals injected two features into religious life 
which Latin Roman Catholicism has lacked: an inward spiritual experi¬ 
ence and outward ethical and moral expression. John Mackay, famed 
missionary leader, describes the Christ brought to Latin America as an 


^Hector G. Valencia, “Progress Under Persecution," Christian¬ 
ity Today , VII:21 (July 19, 1963), 14. 

20 0rlando Fals-Borda, "Bases For a Sociological Interpretation 
of Education in Colombia," in A. Curtis Wilgus (ed.). The Caribbean 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1962), p. 197. 
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admixture of African mysticism and Spanish aestheticism. He believes 
that the Christ of transforming and redeeming power did not reach the 
shores of the New 'World with the Spanish discoverers. 21 The Evangelical 
message has basically centered on the Christ of love and power who is 
known through personal spiritual experience. The main biblical motifs 
evident in the Protestant message are “God is love** and “Christ is 
risen Lord.“ 

Protestant faith carries social and ethical implications for 
! life. Colombian Evangelicals acquired a reputation for being depend¬ 
able, honest, industrious, and individuals with high moral and ethical 
standards. Personal piety expressed in outward ethical behavior tends 
| to distinguish Protestants from most Catholics. These noted differen- 
! ces created the beginnings of a religious pluralism which threatens the 
traditional sodo-religious structure. For this reason, it has been 
alleged that Protestantism is not congenial nor compatible with the 
I Colombian spirit. This charge is rejected by most nationals, who re- 
[ cognize that the distinct contributions of Protestants have produced a 
I liberalising effect in terms of human liberty and freedom of conscience 
which is the essence of the Latin spirit. 

In summary, the Spanish conquerors found several highly devel¬ 
oped civilizations in the pre-Columbian New World. These civilizations 
were forceably subdued and destroyed by the imposition of a new lan¬ 
guage, a new culture, and a new religion brought from Spain. Under the 

21 John A. Mackay, The Other Spanish Christ (New Tork: Mao- 
| millan, 1932), p. 95-8. 

H 

V; 
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edict of the king of Spain and the blessing of the Pope in Rome, the 
conquerors also became the Christianizers of the Indians, -whom they of¬ 
ten baptized en masse into the Roman Catholic faith and church# The 
conquest, Christianization, and colonization of Latin America has shap¬ 
ed its thought and life. Colombia's social structures, cultural heri- 
: tage, and religious institutions have their origin in Spain. 

Perhaps Colombia represents the most difficult country in Latin 
America for the beginning of Protestant mission endeavors. The British 
! and Foreign Bible Societies are credited -with the earliest efforts at 

i 

introducing a non-Roman Catholic faith into Colombia. A few heroic 
Presbyterian missionaries, under almost constant harrassment and pres- 
| sure, were able to gain a foothold in a few Colombian cities from the 
turn of the century through 1930 • The Concordat and Treaty on Missions 
added to the tensions between the Roman Catholic Church and the Protes¬ 
tant community. A period known as The Violence marks a decade of per- 
i secution and intense struggLe through •which Protestant Christians were 
able to survive. Despite small and difficult beginnings, the Protes¬ 
tant minority has made an intact on the life of the Colombian nation 
through the introduction of the Scriptures, the establishment of lib¬ 
eral elementary and secondary educational institutions, and the pre¬ 
sentation of an Evangelical message which has emphasized the personal, 
moral, and ethical dimensions of the faith. 

This historic religio- cultural background places contanporary 
sociological events in a broad context from which to gain perspective 
of the present situation. Currently the urban areas of Colombia are 
the main arena in which the social, cultural, and religious changes are 
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centered. These changes are basically a result of urbanization, •which 
creates new so cio-cultural patterns and is the major factor in the re¬ 
shaping the life of the nation. The city is the locus in which there 
is emerging a new social stratification creating profound effects on 
personal, f amil y, and community life. An awareness and understanding 
of the phenomenon of urbanization is vital in order to develop a mission 
strategy geared for middle strata urbanites in Colombia. 
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CHAPTER H 


TEE CONTEMPORARY URBAN SITUATION 

A. THE PHENOMENON OF URBANIZATION 

The most significant aspect of the present social revolution 
and the major force for change in Colombia is urbanization. Without an 
accurate understanding and analysis of the dynamics of this contempo¬ 
rary phenomenon, re-thinking current mission strategies or development 

I 

j 

of a new urban strategy is inpossible. 

As Latin America enters the decade of the 1970's she possesses 
■ twenty-four cities of more than one-half million inhabitants. Colombia 
| has four cities in this category: Bogoti (2,200,000), Medellin (970,000^ 
i Cali (815,000), and Barranquilla (590,000). Six additional urban cen¬ 
ters (Cartagena, Bucaramanga, Manizales, Pereira, Cucuta, and Ibague) 
have populations ranging from 150 to 300 thousand.* Using the criteria 
of twenty thousand as a demographic definition of a city, the Economic 

i 

: Commission for Latin America estimates that nearly 40 percent of all 
Colombians now live in cities and by 1975» 6l percent will reside in 
cities. A more recent study indicates that Colombia's urban rate of 
growth is 5.5 percent per year, but 7 percent in the larger cities.^ 
These impressive statistics alone do not provide the necessary insight 

*The Colombian Information Service, " Colombia— Basic Data & 
Economic Indicators,** Colombia Today . IV:3 (March 19&9)» 6. 

2 

George Jackson Eder, "Urban Concentration, Agriculture, and 
Agrarian Reform," Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, CCCLX (July 1965), 31. 
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for mission strategists to comprehend the situation but they strongly 
suggest that urban areas provide the crucial arena for Protestant 
church efforts in evangelism and ministry. 

B. THE REASONS FOR URBANIZATION 

1. Rapid Population Growth . Reasons for urbanization in Colombia 
are complex. Most sociologists conclude that the rapid rate of total 
population growth and internal migration are the two primary causes. 

; Because of marked reduction in infant mortality, increased medical ser¬ 
vices, and new public health measures, demographic growth continues an 

upward spiral. One competent observer, Henry Jones, summarized this 

I 

fact by stating that "The rate of urbanization...is a function, in largp 
measure, of the exceedingly rapid rate of total population growth, a 
■■ rate well above the world average."^ 

2. Internal Migration . Internal migration according to many ex- 
! perts is the chief cause of accelerated urbanization. Colombians are 

[ deserting the rural areas and moving to the city in unprecedented pro¬ 
portions. Internal migration accounts for one-half to two-thirds of 
rapid urban growth. Negatively, studies prove that urbanization is in¬ 
dependent of industrialization and is not the principal component be¬ 
hind the rural to urban migration.^ Positively, urban growth is attri- 

3Henry D. Jones, "Christian Responsibility in Latin America's 
Industrial Society,” (New York: Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America, 1959 )> p. 5. 

4 

Carlos M. Sabanes, “Urbanization in Latin America," Inter¬ 
national Review of Missions , LV:219 (July 1966), 311. 
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■bated to economic push factors from the rural countryside and socio¬ 
economic pull factors from the cities. 

Observers disagree •which element is most important: the magnet¬ 
ic pull of the cities or the poverty push from the rural areas. Eder 
is convinced that the rural flight is a direct result of economic push 
forces such as poverty, inflation, shortage of land, and lack of price 
controls on agricultural commodities.^ In contrast the sociologist, 

Hex Hopper, believes that Colombians migrate not because they are 
I forced, but rather by free choice they reject ruralism for urbanism be¬ 
cause the lure of better educational, occupational, and social oppon- 
: tunities is strong.^ It seems apparent that both push and pull factors 
; are interrelated. Out-migration from rural areas reflects the imbal- 
| ance in agrarian economy; -whereas the opportunities for socio-economic 
betterment is the basic attraction provided by urban society. 

A decade of civil strife, rural warfare, and the constant 
■ threat of violence forced many Colombian families into the security of 
the cities. This forced migration in several regions of the nation 
propelled rapid urbanization in a comparatively short span of time. 
Ibague, located in the center of Tolima state, is an example of a small 
rural community that mushroomed into a city of over 100,000 during the 
period of The Violence. While civil warfare is not the main reason for 
the present urbanization revolution, it was a contributing factor con- 

%der, on. cit., p. 31 * 

^Rex Hopper, "Research on Latin America in Sociology,** in 
Charles Wagley (ed.). Social Science Research on Latin America (New 
York: Colombia University Press, 1964), p. 2^4. 
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comitant -with the push-pull causes during the 1950*s. 

The sector of rural population migrating to urban areas seems 
to be a group of selective individuals. From a current study of in¬ 
ternal migration, Paul Schultz states: 

...particular groups may be more susceptible to migration op¬ 
portunities: The young, -who are still relatively unencumbered and 
look forward to many rewarding years in a new location; the bet¬ 
ter educated, who are better equipped to evaluate the opportu¬ 
nities and uncertainties abroad; and the women, who often have 
more to gain from leaving traditional rural society and accepting 
the responsibilities of progressive urban society.” 

I Youth, the educated, and women become key targets in a consideration of 
a relevant urban mission strategy. 

C. THE EFFECTS OF URBANIZATION 

More vital than facts and reasons behind urbanization are the 
effects of this process in the re-socialization of the Colombian ur¬ 
banite. Protestant church leaders should be conscious of problems 
created by urbanization on human life and new possibilities it offers 
for Christian mission. The church that is aware of its effects on the 
personal, family, and community life of an individual will want to de¬ 
velop a mission strategy germane to his spiritual and social needs. 

The rapid transition from a feudalistic agrarian society to a modern 
urban industrial society results in a series of complex economic pro¬ 
blems and creates a new socio-cultural portrait. 


?Paul T. Schultz, “Internal Migration in Colombia: A Quanti¬ 
tative Analysis,* 4 (Santa Monica, California: Rand Corporation, August 

1968), p. 13. 
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1. Socio-Economic Problems. The poor, uneducated, and unskilled 


rural peasant who migrates to the Colombian cities immediately creates 
acute socio-economic problems. The cities are overrun with jobless 
peasants who live in parasitic fashion in chaotic inhuman conditions. 

The construction of shanty towns within the city or on the outskirts re- 

O 

suits in demoralizing circumstances. 0 Urban peasants generally attempt 
to retain their traditional rural social values and cultural patterns 
which tend to alienate them from urban society, 
i Contemporary urbanization has fundamental effects on the emerg¬ 

ing middle strata. These strata, because of more education and some 
| specialized skills, are able to adjust more quickly to the demands of 
urban living. The middle strata possess higher aspirations for a better 
j life, and therefore they make economic demands of city and national 
governments for improved public services and facilities. Under pressure 
to provide urban housing, rapid transit, health and welfare institution^ 
and over-populated cities verge on economic disaster. The urban middle 
person desires more employment opportunities which society cannot al¬ 
ways provide because of slow technological and industrial development. 

2. New Socio-Cultural Portrait . Urbanization exercises a great 
influence on human personality development in relation to individual, 
family, and community life. Urban culture gives birth to social con¬ 
sequences for all sectors of society. Considerable inner tension is 


®W. Stanley Rycroft and Jfyrtie M. demmer, A Study of Urban¬ 
ization in Latin America (New Xork: Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 1963 ), p. 45. 
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. caused -when new behavioral patterns replace traditional rural codes of 
conduct and current urban morality is substituted for rural moral and 
ethical standards. Medina Echavarrla and Philip Hauser write concern¬ 
ing this rural-urban struggle: “The contrasts between the rural and ur- 
; ban mentality is the source of virt ually all the difficulties atten¬ 
dant upon the urbanization process, especially when this takes place 
: too rapidly.”^ In urban society there is an absence of accepted norms 
of conduct which produces a radar-type personality which is controlled 

i 

\ by a multitude of outside stimuli. Such a person is caught between the 

• internalization of prescribed traditional forms of behavior and the new 

! 

i n 

! pull of externalized influences of a society in rapid transition. u 
Urban society has its most profound effect on the Colombian 
; family structure. The traditional Latin family is characterized by 
large extended family relationships including parents, children, aunts 
and uncles, cousins, grandparents, and godparents. Rural family struc- 
j ture is being rapidly supplanted with the small urban nuclear family 
| which includes only parents and their unmarried children. This shift 
; gradually erodes old patterns of discipline and authority. Ricardo 
Chartier, an urban specialist in Latin America, sees a definite “ten¬ 
dency toward greater equalitarianism.. .less authoritarianism in rela¬ 
tionships between parents and children in general and in particular be- 


9Medina J. Echavarrla and Philip M. Hauser, “' Rapporteurs * 
Report,” in Philip Hauser (ed.). Urbanization in Latin America 
(New York: International Documents Service, 19^1)* p. 25. 

^Ricardo A. Chartier, “EL Desaflo Urbano” (“The Urban Chal¬ 
lenge”) (Buenos Aires: Methopress, 1965), pp. 21-2. 
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1 1 

tween husband and wife, especially in the 'middle sectors.'** 1 Move¬ 
ment toward equality allows middle strata Colombian wives and children 
more independence and social flexibility and less family discipline and 
control. 

As the role of the extended family is decreased, the functions 
of secondary groups and multiple associations are increased. Colombian 
cities produce a mosaic of communities, the beginnings of a pluralistic 
society in which there is opportunity to belong to a multiplicity of 
i communities. Meryl Ruoss believes that middle strata people are parti- 

f 

cularly open to broad social and cultural associations. They live in 
| one geographic barrio (sector) of the city, are members of occupational 
; and professional groups in another sector, socialize in recreational and 
cultural interest groups in another, and probably associate with differ- 
ent people in their religious community. Secondary groups tend to 
fragment community life, resulting in social marginality and cultural 
| dislocation from which emerges a type of socio-cultural schizophrenia, 
j In the new and impersonal atmosphere of urban life the Protes¬ 

tant church must develop a mission strategy geared to create a mutually 
beneficial social group to help meet the middle urbanite's basic need 
for an integrative community of friendship and brotherhood. The middle 
strata person suffering from a sense of social dislocation looks for a 
new face-to-face community in the midst of multiplicity of associations 


Hlbid.. p. 19 . 

12jjeryl Ruoss, **New Factors in the Expanding Urban Situation** 
(New York: Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, I960), p. 6. 

i 
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surrounding him as a result of modern urbanization# 

3# New Social Stratification . Modern urbanization has forced 
apart the traditional two-caste system which has dominated Colombia 
since colonial rule. The social distinction of longest standing for 
Colombians has been between the landowning aristocracy, the elites, and 
the remainder of the population, the peasants. 

The peasants, referred to as los pobres (the poor ones) or eu¬ 
phemistically as the “popular* classes, are Colombia's powerless people 
j 

representing about two-thirds of society in which they neither possess 
property nor prestige. Poverty-stricken, often disease-ridden, and un¬ 
educated, the rural or urban peasants are those who cook, dean, bow 
and scrape, and generally perform the hard, menial tasks in society. 

! The urban peasantry often dings to its rural outlook and values and 
tends to use urban institutions as a social shock absorber to cope with 
the perplexities of city life. 

* 

| The tradition of the elites or upper caste is deeply imbedded 

; in Colombia's colonial-feudal social structure. Elites take their 
place of economic power and social prestige by an aristocratic birth¬ 
right. Traditionally, the elites have held a monopoly on wealth, poli¬ 
tics, and land which casts them in the role of society's master manipu¬ 
lators. The masses refer to them as la oligarqula (the oligarchy). 
Robert Dix feels this title is justifiable “to the extent that the 
Colombian elite is substantially a self-perpetuating minority in control. 

13Vemon Lee Fluharty, Dance of the Millions (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1957), p. ^3» 


1 
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of the key power resources of the society without any real accountabil- j 

ih I 

ity to the rest of the community.**They historically represented 

only three to five percent of the total population and are the patrones 

(protector-bosses) of Colombian society. 

The traditional two-caste system is no longer valid in Colombia 

: i 

; because urbanization and its concurrent phenomenon, industrialization, I 

f i 

have created a fundamental realignment in the social structure. The j 

city provides the dynamic which has proven particularly destructive to I 

1 

| the old social order of pre-World War II. After careful study Luis j 

i ! 

Ratinoff, a leading Latin Americanist, made this statement: 

i ! 

The rapid growth of cities has created a new type of social 
structure in Latin America...which can only be interpreted by 
• reference to the changes that have taken place since 1945. In 

all Latin American countries where urbanization has reached a 
significant state of development, the middle classes have now 
I become a decisive force in the structure of power. 15 

Colombia's traditional bifurcated class structure has been broken and 

I 

no longer remains an accurate portrayal of the present reality. T. Lynn j 

I 1 

! 1 

Smith, a lifetime scholar of Colombian social stratification, believes < 

! that the middle strata are a fact of the new social structure in ] 

; j 

Colombia. He concludes that: j 

! 

; ! 

...largely because of the rapid growth of cities...Colombia's j 

traditional two-class system is undergoing fundamental changes. : 

There actually seems to be emerging a considerable number of 
middle-class people to fill the great void that long separated 
those of upper-class lineage from the huge mass of lower-class 
persons who constituted the bulk of the population. To the ex- 

i 

_ _ _ i 

l^Robert H. Dix, Colombia (New Haven: Tale University Press, 

1967), p. 43. 

•^Luis Ratinoff, “The New Urban Groups: The Middle Classes,“ 
in Seymour Martin Lipset and Aldo Solari (eds.). Elites in Latin 
America (New York: Oxford University Press, 1967;, p. 61. 
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tent that the development process actually is carried on, the 
traditional two-class system must be modified to include a large 
and strong middle-class layer. 

There is also evidence that rapid urban growth has not only 
created the new middle strata, but also an urban proletariat which can¬ 
not be identified with the peasant stratum. Urban centers with their 
growing social, cultural, and economic requirements provide a favorable 
climate in which the new social strata flourish. While it is true that 
the new strata do not form a compact or consolidated layer of society, 

| their emergence and existence cannot be denied. The contemporary strain 
ification resulting from urbanization is a sociological reality. 

This chapter has revealed that urbanization is a primary force 
j for rapid social change in Colombia. The rapidity of these changes is 
especially acute in the several large urban centers of the Republic. 

r 

The general population explosion and increasing internal migration from 
rural to urban areas account for the phenomenon of urbanization. This 
I phenomenon has far-reaching effects on the entire structure of society 
| and creates a series of complex social, economic, and political pro¬ 
blems which call for concrete solutions. Urbanization is particularly 
destructive to traditional Latin American social structures which have 
been of agrarian orientation. Rural-type family and community life are 
primary targets of these destructive social forces. The modern Colom¬ 
bian urbanite is undergoing the process of re-socialization in which 
old patterns of behavior are being discarded and new styles of life are 
emerging. One of the most profound results of urbanization is the for- 

^T. Iynn Smith, Colombia (Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press, 1967), p. 375. 
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mation of the newly located strata between the historic elite and the 
peasant social structure. Colombia's social structure has been forced 
apart by the rapid emergence and growth of this urban middle stratum 
and is re-shaping Colombian society. 

The fact and effects of modern urbanization in Colombia warrant 
: serious consideration by the Evangelical churches as a crucial area in 
: which the church must act responsibly. That the majority of Colombians 
: will reside in urban centers by 1975» that traditional family and com- 
I munity life are in rapid decay, that individuals are in a period of 
i transition and dislocation, that the new social strata have emerged— 

| these are today's realities to which the Protestant church must respond. 
I The contemporary urban situation is a determinate factor in designing a 

1 relevant mission strategy to reach urbanites with the Christian faith 

I 

and life. Knowledge of the city as a strategic locus, along with an 
understanding of the particular people residing in that location is es¬ 
sential in attempting to devise a new mission strategy. A mission 
| strategy tailored for the urban middle strata, basically neglected by 
Protestants in Colombia, is the urgency of this decade. Mss ion strat¬ 
egists need to be conscious of the basic characteristics, sense of 
identity, social and cultural values, and present and future aspira¬ 
tions of the urban middle strata. The purpose of chapter three is to 
draw a sociological composite of these strata which will render valu¬ 
able insights into the needs of the individual in the present urban 
society. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE URBAN MIDDLE STRATA 

Many Colombian Protestants share a common fallacy which insists 
that all people, regardless of social stratification, have identical 
social and spiritual needs. This presupposition is indefensible in 
! light of the distinctive characteristics existing between various sec¬ 
tors of modern urban society. A sense of location, identification, 

| social values, and aspirations are determinant factors in searching 
for a mission strategy geared to meet the needs of particular people. 

i 

A. THE LOCATION OF THE URBAN MIDDLE STRATA 

| 

It is essential to locate accurately the group of people for 

l 

which a mission strategy is designed. Latin Americanists are not in 
agreement regarding the exact location of the urban middle strata in 
i the social spectrum. Recent observers, studying the Colombian situa¬ 
tion, speak of two variant middle sectors--the traditional middle and 
the new middle . 

A high percentage of the traditional middle are the sons and 
grandsons of elite families that once perched atop the social pyramid. 
According to T. Lynn Smith certain economic forces pushed this group 
down the social scale making it difficult for them to maintain an elite- 
style of life.^ This middle group attempts to retain the elite frame 

1-T. Iynn Smith, Colombia (Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press, 1967 )j p. 3^1* 

‘S 
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of reference, emulates an elite mode of life, and is concerned -with 
fachada (appearance) and high culture. It is further characterized by- 
strong social control, support of the Catholic church, and social and 
political conservatism. The new mission strategy is not designed for 
this traditional middle sector of society, but for the new middle strata. 

The new middle strata emerged in the cities through upward 
j social mobility, a result of some rural migrants and those previously 
resident in the city -who took advantage of educational and occupational 
| opportunities provided by urbanization. Robert Dix distinguishes this 
social sector from the traditional middle by stating: 



On the whole they tend to imitate elite preoccupations less; 
to be less concerned about fachada and culture and more with 
making money; to place less emphasis on social control and par- 


ticipate less in church activities; to have less scorn for work 
with one's hands; and to exhibit a degree of political noncon¬ 


formity. Numerically 
lies here.^ 


the bulk of the Colombian middle class 


Another student of the new middle believes they are persons of modern 
• temperament and relativistic ideas, willing to make compromises on 
j social issues and ideologically committed to a limited secularism.5 

Embracing a wide so dial span, these unconsolidated middle strata 
do not yet represent a compact layer in urban society because of a lack 
of class consciousness and an absence of a unified ideology. From a 
thin intermediate stratum they have grown in sufficient numbers to be 
located above the urban proletariat and below the traditional middle. 


^Robert H. Dix, Colombia (New Haven: Tale University Press, 
1967), p. 61. - 

^Kalman H. Silvert, “The University Student,” in John J. 
Johnson (ed.), Continuity and Change in Latin America (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1964), p. 206. 


i 


! 

! 


J 

i 
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■ This urban middle person is the prime target for a new mission strategy. 

B. THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE NEW URBAN MIDDLE STRATA 

Analysis of the social spectrum will render a significant por¬ 
trayal of the urban middle individual, lending valuable dues for devel¬ 
oping a rdevant mission strategy. No empirical statistics are avaH- 
. able to measure the current numerical size of this growing minority; 

however, Dix estimates they comprise 15 to 20 percent of the Colombian 
| population.^" On the basis of further research, one sociologist, Charles 
Wagley, condudes that the size of the middle strata corresponds “with 
| the degree of urbanization, industrialization, ethnic and cultural homo- 
i geneity, literacy, and the demand for public services .“-5 

In Colombia the racial identity most prevalent in the new middle 

j 

is mestizo (part Spanish and part Indian). The mestizo resembles his 
Spanish father and Indian mother with a lean, light brown face which is 
i the racial symbol of this sector of society. While racial purity in a 
I genetic sense is not an important value, Walter Guzzardi affiims that 
: “the mestizo is the middle class. 

The p rimar y identity of the urban middle person is made by oc¬ 
cupation and profession, not by income. They constitute a heterogeneous 
conglomerate of salaried and self-employed individuals. Some hold 

^Dix, op . cit ., p. 56. 

■^Charles Wagley, The Latin American Tradition (New York: 
Colombia University Press, 196$), p. 202. 

6 walter Guzzardi, Jr., “The Crucial Middle Class," Fortune , 
1X7:2 (February 1962), 214. 
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white-collar jobs, although not the most lucrative or prestigious ones, 

' such as: the lower echelons of government bureaucrats and clerks, sales 
and managerial personnel of small private firms, merchants, business¬ 
men, and bank employees. Their professions include: lawyers, teachers, 
journalists, and doctors who do not possess the criteria for elite mem- 
i bership, technicians, dentists, pharmacists, engineers, nurses, photo- 
i graphers, hygienists and a host of similar professions requiring some 
skill or educational prerequisites .7 Others are small landowners, oper- 
I ators of small business establishments, artisans, social workers, and 

members of the communications media. A study by Dix indicates Colombia^ 

i 

| middle strata have fewer entrepreneurial elements, but a higher per- 
! centage of white-collar employees and self-employed professionals than 
; at a comparable state of middle class development in the United States 
or Western Europe.® This vast array of occupations and professions de¬ 
monstrates their breadth of involvement in the urban social fabric. On 

i the basis of these vocations the urban middle man receives a middle 

* 

| level income and lives on a relatively fixed salary. 

Educational achievements are another valid criteria to identify 
the urban middle person. Within this sector, education is an obsession 
and may range from a primary school certificate, a bachillerato (high 
school diploma), to a university degree. Aldo Solari maintains that 
education becomes a status symbol, almost a sine qua non condition for 

7 John P. G in in , "Some Signposts for Policy,** in Lyman Bxyson 
(ed.), Social Change in Latin America Today (New .Tork:Harper & 

Brothers, I960), pp. 2&-7. 

®Dix, o£. cit., p. 58. 
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retaining social standing and for future upward mobility aspirations. 
Middle strata parents favor expanded public education supported by 
governmental funds but the vast majority send their children to private 
schools, generally considered to offer superior education. Significant¬ 
ly almost four-fifths of the total student body attending National Uni- 
; versity in Bogotl in 1964 belonged to the middle strata. This fact ac¬ 
centuates the value placed on higher education. ^ Because of access to 
education the middle strata are literate. They are the leading con- 
i summers of newspapers and books, are greatly influenced by the mass 
media, and are alert to national issues and aware of international 
i events. 

I Evangelical mission strategists who hope to relate the Chris¬ 

tian message and churches ministry to these particular Colombians need 

f 

t 

to consider their identifying characteristics. Recognition of their 
social values and aspirations will complete the group's personality 
| profile and further aid church leaders in planning a strategy. 

C. THE SOCIAL VALUES OF THE URBAN MEDDLE STRATA: 

TRADITIONAL TOWARD TRANSITIONAL 

Socialization is the process by which individuals are encul- 
turated to function as members of society. The process involves know- 

^Aldo Solari, “Secondary Education and Elite Development," in 
Seymour Martin Lipset and Aldo Solari (eds.), Elites in Latin America 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1967)» pp. 463, ^5. 

a 

^Robert C. Williamson, “University Students in a World of 
Change: A Colombian Example,” Sociology and Social Research, XLVIII:4 
• > (July 1964), 399. 

i 
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ledge, feelings, and a set of social values -which are determinants of 
personal action and behavior. The Colombian who belongs to the urban 
middle sector carries some traditional social values but is developing 
new ones which reflect a transitional quality. 

Through the processes of urbanization, industrialization, and 


modernization the urban middle person is undergoing re-socialization as 
traditional values diminish in significance and new values increase in 



; importance. Several social values attributed to these strata are not 

! unique since middle sector people in Colombia are also typically Latin. 

i 

i 

However, even these values are in a state of modification. A percep¬ 
tion of what is transpiring in the area of social values is of cardinal 
j import for an effective Protestant mission strategy. 

t 

| 

I 1. Personalism Preserved . Personalism is a prominent value in 

Latin American culture, prominent among lower classes, and also a 

I 

j strong characteristic of middle sectors. Personalism is defined in 

j various ways: a reliance on personal relationships rather than formal 

i 

j or legal agreements; an emphasis on individual uniqueness, integrity, 
worth, and personal dignity; and the “inner essence" of a person refer- 
; red to as alma or esplritu (soul or spirit). Colombian personalism 
] does not easily tolerate the impersonal and abstract, but places high 

I premium on intimate friendship and personal relationships. The urban 

1 middle individual retains this traditional value according to John 

1 

;? 

■\ 

\ 1 ■ ' 

1 

| ^William L. Wonderly and Eugene A. Nida, "Cultural Differences 

\ and the Communication of Christian Values," Practical Anthropology , 

■j X:6 (November-December 19^3) > 242. 

] 

1 
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| Gillin who claims that “for the middle-status individual, only those 

i with -whom he feels an intimate, personal relationship are trustworthy. 

I 

Personal friendship, plus a kinship relationship of some kind, is es- 
sential....“ Protestant churches need flexible structures which al- 
| low personalism to be expressed. 

2. Paternalism Toward Personal Freedom . Paternalism, a result of 
centuries of feudalistic orientation, is absolute reliance on a super- 

j ior authority for decisions not only of important concerns of life, but 

I 

\ 

( also of trivial matters. Colombian society has been built around an 

! 

authoritarian and hierarchical system known as the patr6n-pe6n (protec- 

j 

tor-slave or laborer) relationship,^ which has controlled family, 

j: 

\ 

community, political, and religious life since the colonial era. 

i 

; Within the urban middle sector there are growing signs of re¬ 

bellion against old paternalistic patterns with a definite move toward 
personal freedom and the right of independent action. The shift toward 

| 

social equalitarianism renders the middle strata potentially receptive 
for the Protestant concept of the “priesthood of all believers” in 
sharp contrast to the paternalistic authoritarianism of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

3. Familism Toward Social Independence . Familism is a central 
social value of Latin society; to be a Latin American is to belong to 

^Gillin, o£. cit., p. 3^» 

■^Lyle Saunders, "“Anglo' and Spanish-Speaking Americans: Con¬ 
trasts and Similarities,“ Practical Anthropology, VH:5 (September- 
October i 960 ), 202. 
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\ la fawilifl (the family). Family and extended kinship ties have been 
the chief link with the village community and the outside world. The 
father, as central authority, rules the household, arbitrates disputes, 
and makes all important decisions. The wife-mother's role is well de¬ 
fined as bearer-rearer of children and ama de casa (housekeeper). 

Familism of this type is in rapid transition in middle sectors 

t 

'{ as Gillin points out: "This traditional pattern is breaking down among 
the more advanced and upward-mobile members of the middle segments, 
especially in the larger towns and cities.**^’ The urban middle family 
* is no longer the sole integrative social unit. Family members in these 
strata are able to move about more freely and choose their area of in- 
i; terest and arena of activity. Protestant church structures designed to 
minister to family needs must recognize the reality of fragmentation in 

t 

t 

\ the urban family unit. 

4. Fatalism Toward Activism . Fatalism is a social value empha- 

| 

I sizing passive acceptance to the will of God or fate, associated with 
I misfortune, tragedy, and death. This value is symbolized in the bull- 

I 

fight as man faces the bull, death incarnate, and in the elaborate death 
| cult with attention on funerals and cemeteries. According to Eugene 

i 

Nida, fatalism cuts the nerve of moral responsibility and overwhelms 

I Latins with a sense of ultimate pessimism and melancholy prevalent in 

i 

the major motifs of Latin .American music and poetry. 

^Gillin, 0 £. cit ., pp. 33-4. 

^■^Eugene A. Nida, “Communication of the Gospel to Latin Ameri¬ 
cans Practical Anthropology , VIII':4 (July-August 1961), 146. 

I 

1 

1 
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Among middle sector members the fatalistic complex is in the 
process of decadence. Through upward social mobility and the rewards 
of pragmatic efforts, there is movement toward an activism stimulated 
by viable aspirations and possibilities for a better life. Many Colom¬ 
bians of middle status believe that through economic development, mod¬ 
ern technology, and participation in the social processes they are not 
helpless victims of fate, but are capable of determining their own des¬ 
tiny. A church which can harness this growing need for activism must 
provide participatory activities and more profoundly a theology and 
methodology for progress as part of a meaningful mission strategy. 

This is not an exhaustive list of social values but indicates 
transition from traditional values to contemporary ones. An awareness 
of emerging social values is valuable knowledge in preparing a mission 
strategy of ministry to those experiencing re-socialization. 

D. THE ASPIRATIONS OF THE URBAN MIDDLE STRATA 

Throughout Latin America there is a rising tide of expectations 
among people of all social status. Nowhere is this more apparent than 
among the Colombian middle strata whose aspirations are both realistic 
and idealistic. 


1. Realistic Possibilities . First, the urban middle strata aspire 

i 

; 

for continued upward social mobility. Middle groups discover that 

i 

penetrating social barriers is easier in the impersonal atmosphere of 
the city because of decaying feudalistic class structures.^ The mid- 

i 

j ■ 

I 

l^Ralph L. Beals, “Social Stratification in Latin America,** 
American Journal of Sociology , LVIII:4 (January 1953)* 329« 


i 
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die strata continually capitalize on this situation to escalate social¬ 
ly. Social escalation is often characterized by prestige symbols com¬ 
prising the correct usage of language, fashionable apparel, and cul¬ 
tural mannerisms in public. 

Second, urban middle groups have strong nationalistic aspira¬ 
tions. These aspirations are domestically oriented toward increased 
\ educational opportunities, programs to improve public health services, 

: greater social security benefits, and similar concerns for national 
i progress. To accomplish these goals they support centralized govern- 

f 

| ment action as the only hope for promoting economic advancement and 
\ social improvement. Colombian nationalism can become xenophobic in 
face of a foreign threat, but normally nationalism within the urban 

f 

: middle aspires for a genuine Colombian selfhood with a sense of esteem 
i w 

t for their culture, heritage, and nation. 

These dual aspirations are interrelated because upward social 

I mobility best occurs in the Colombian social system within a climate 

t 

! of national progress. The urban middle sector promotes domestically 

| 

j oriented nationalism which calls for social, technological, and economic 
| progress as a desirable dynamic in nation building. National progress 
i motivated by nationalistic aspirations stimulates modernization and 
I industrialization. This process creates better jobs and new profes- 
j sions which enhances prestige and status and farther advances upward 
social mobility among the urban middle sector. 

2. Possible Deterrents . Despite progressive socio-economic ad- 
: vances several deterrents dim the light of middle strata aspirations. 

i 

i 

I 

\ 

I 

i 

1 
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There is a lack of “class consciousness" and little internal cohesive¬ 
ness. Discussing the problem of social disunity Dix concludes: 

Disparate in their aspirations and identifications, the 
Colombian middle sectors have been largely lacking in self- 
awareness and in unity as a social and political force. The 
dispersal of the middle sectors among Colombia's relatively 
numerous large urban centers works against ready cohesion. 

Without an identifiable ideology or thought pattern the middle strata 
cannot act as change agents, either as a liberalizing or as a stabiliz¬ 
ing influence in the nation's social struggles. 

In Colombia the urban middle strata have caused some shift in 
political power; nevertheless, diverse backgrounds and broad economic 
interests deter them from being politically monolithic.1® Recent voting 
patterns reveal that the urban-based middle electorate tend to support 
progressive-liberal platforms which favor modified forms of socialism. 
Their lack of political unity makes the middle strata's present politi¬ 
cal importance more potential than actual. According to Martin Needier, 
their political participation will increase in the future. He believes 
that their “heightened objective social status leads to heightened self- 
respect, which in turn provides them the psychological basis for polit¬ 
ical participation.**-^ 

In summary, the fundamental characteristics of the urban middle 
strata persons have been analyzed in terms of their location, identi- 

^Dix, 0 £. cit., p. 59. 

John j 4 Johnson, Political Change in Latin America (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1958), p. 4. 

l^Martin c. Needier, Political Development in Latin America 
(New York: Random House, 1968), p. 151• 
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fication, social values, and aspirations. The new urban middle sector 
is the group under investigation and toward which a mission strategy is 
to be designed* This new sector forms the unconsolidated strata without 
definitive social boundaries. Their identification is perceived in 
terns of occupation, profession, and, to a degree, by their level of 
education. They are involved in the broad spectra of business, educa¬ 
tion, scientific, governmental, and professional occupations in the city. 

The middle strata's social values are in rapid transition and 
new patterns of life are emerging. Most of the traditional social val¬ 
ues, with the exception of personalism, are in a state of change. 

There is a definite movement from paternalism toward personal freedom, 
familism toward social independence, and fatalism toward activism. With 
a new location in urban society and the emergence of new social values, 
the middle strata have heightened aspirations for a better way of life. 
The good life is viewed in terms of status, education, better profes¬ 
sions and occupations which are produced through the dynamics of upward 
social mobility and a domestically oriented nationalism prevalent among 
their ranks. These realistic aspirations are partially deterred by the 
lack of “class consciousness** and their failure to formulate a unified 
political ideology. This configuration renders valuable insight into 
their individual personality and corporate behavior. These strata re¬ 
present a social group undergoing the tensions of re-socialization and 
the turmoil of re-shaping their style of life to meet the demands of 
urban living. 

In this total urban milieu and within middle stata, there are 
indications of an openness to adopting new social patterns and a recep- 
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tiveness to new ideas and ideals. Perhaps the Colombian Evangelical 
church's message and ministry could appeal to persons of these new 
social strata. Yet, church growth statistics reveal that Protestantism 
continues to win adherents from the urban proletariat and the urban 
peasant strata, not from the urban middle strata. Some missiologists 
have concluded that middle sectors are resistant to the Protestant posi- 

i 

tion and unwilling to make new religious commitments. This apparent re¬ 
sistance may not reflect anti-religious attitudes or even anti-Evangeli- 
cal prejudices per se, but may be an indication of inadequate mission 

{ 

strategies employed by Protestant churches. In Colombia, there are 
; three main mission strategies that are currently utilized by various 
| Evangelical groups. These strategies need to be critically examined to 
deteimine their degree of relevancy for the spiritual and social needs 
of middle strata persons in the contemporary urban situation. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CURRENT MISSION STRATEGY MODELS 

There are three mission strategies utilized today by Evangeli¬ 
cal churches in Colombia. They are the Pentecostal model, the tradi¬ 
tional model, and the revolutionary model. Unless the sole yardstick 

; 

of a "successful” strategy is numerical growth, each model has merit 
and warrants serious consideration. Since God has not revealed the 

! whole of His strategy, each model is espoused by ardent supporters who 

! 

believe their particular approach is biblically defensible and method¬ 
ologically justifiable. The purpose of critical examination of each 
I model is not to judge its rightness or wrongness, but to pose this ques¬ 
tion: Are these models adequate to meet the spiritual and social needs 
of the urban middle strata person in light of his present situation? 

A. THE PENTECOSTAL MODEL 

James Goff estimates that one out of three Protestant Chris¬ 
tians in Latin America belongs to a Pentecostal church. In Colombia, 
Pentecostals account for almost forty percent of the total Evangelical 
membership and comprise the most rapidly growing sector of 

i 

Protestantism. 

1. Basic Theology . The roots of Pentecostal theology are based 

*James E. Goff, "Census of Protestant Church Members in 
Colombia: 1969,** (Bogota: Office of Information and Public Relations, 
April 1969), p. 7. 
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on a biblicism -which takes the Scriptures literally and accepts them 
uncritically. A central theological concern of Pentecostalism focuses 
on a doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The main features of this doctrine 
are? the baptism of the Holy Spirit, divine healing, speaking in ton¬ 
gues, the importance of prayer, deep emotional fervor, and evangelis¬ 
tic zeal.^ 

The Pentecostal message is centered around twin motifs; power 
and joy. Power for daily living and witness, joy in Christ and in ser¬ 
vice to God are recurring themes in Pentecostal preaching. Christian 
Lalive, a prominent Swiss sociologist, notes the experiential quality 
of their message: 

In the pentecostal message, the affirmation of divine omnipo¬ 
tence is not an abstract theological postlude, but a living truth 
by faith. The power of God is not only proclaimed in hope: the 
Holy Spirit gives testimony to hope every day, through his gifts 
and miracles.3 

In addition, the message is flavored with the imminent second coming of 
Christ and the proclaiming of thaumaturgy which is incorporated and 
practiced in their rituals. 

The Pentecostal church structures are patterned after the 
traditional Latin family system with tight communal discipline and 
authoritarian leadership. Such structures provide the rural migrant 
with an emotional affinity, a social security, and a feeling of person¬ 
al dignity and identity not experienced since leaving his face-to-face 

^Eugene A. Nida, “The Indigenous Church," (New York: Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America, I960), pp. 3-4-.- 

3Christian Lalive, EL Refugio de las Masas (The Refuge of the 
Masses) (Santiago, Chile: Editorial del Pacifico, 19$3), p. 80. 
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rural community. Lalive views the Pentecostal church as an integrative 

community for the person who "lived isolated, on the fringe in a brutal 

society...is taken into the heart of the church, is called 'brother,' 

4 

and immediately feels integrated.... 

Church life is centralized in the worship service where there 

is freedom of ecstatic religious expression providing a meaningful 

me ch a n ism to rise above the mundane existence of lower strata living. 

The church is further characterized by a set of sanctions and a per- 

j sonal and corporate code of moral conduct which is maintained through 

strict discipline and enforced by charismatic authoritarian leaders. 

The mission of the Pentecostal church is stated in precise 

| terms by one of their leading missiologists, Melvin Hodges: 

We are to preach the message of God to every creature in such 
' a way that regenerated converts will result. These will form 

local churches, established according to the New Testament pat¬ 
tern and operating as self-sustaining and self-propagating units, 
to the end that vital churches will multiply in every area of 
the world .-> 

i 

i To those who criticize Pentecostals for expending most of their time 
and efforts in this strategy, they answer, “Let us put first things 
first t"^ There is no objection to social welfare ministries, such as 
orphanages, schools, homes for the aged, etc., but in the light of the 
evangelistic imperative and the immin ent second parousia , the main con- 


^Ibid .. p. 81. 

^Melvin L. Hodges, “Administering for Church Growth," in 
Donald Anderson McGavern (ed.), Church Growth and Christian Mission 
(New fork: Harper & Row, 1965)* p* 217. 

^Melvin L. Hodges, "A Pentecostal's View of Mission Strategy," 
International Review of Missions, LVII:277 (July 1968), 309. 
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cern is that converts be won, churches be planted and multiplied, and 
leaders be called to preach the gospel to every creature. 

Pentecostal theology takes a dim view of the Christian's parti¬ 
cipation and the church's involvement in the world. It is held that a 
gulf exists between Christ and culture, church and world, spirit and 
flesh which cannot be bridged by the believer. Under H. Richard 
Niebuhr's classic typology, most Pentecostals assume a Christ-against- 
culture stance. He writes concerning this position: “'Whatever may be 
! the customs of the society in which the Christian live...Christ is seen 

i 

as opposed to them so that he confronts men with the challenge of an 
% either-or' decision.**? As culture despisers, most Latin Pentecostals 
guard themselves against worldliness, usually associated with moral 
vices, and attempt through ascetic practices to maintain spiritual and 
moral purity. This preoccupation compels them to reject participation 
in worldly affairs and creates a sectarian spirit which allows selec- 
i tive fellowship with other Evangelical groups and few associational 
| ties with Roman Catholics other than a “witnessing** contact. 

2. Basic Methodology . Pentecostal theology is propagated by a 
two-pronged methodology: strict adherence to indigenous (autonomous) 

O 

church principles and a strong evangelistic thrust. 

7H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 195l)» p. 40. 

8An autonomous church, (a church capable of existing and sus¬ 
taining itself independently of outside power or control), more ac¬ 
curately describes the Pentecostal principle. However, the term “ia- 
digenous“ church is preferred because it is commonly understood by 
nationals and missionaries to refer to the self-governing, self-propa¬ 
gating, and self-supporting principle. 
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The advance of Colombian Pentecostalism is partially the result 
of implementing, in program and policy, indigenous church principles 
(via Boland Allen) of self-government, self-support, a n d self-propaga¬ 
tion on the level of the local congregation. Hodges affirms that these 
principles are inviolable in terms of the basic message proclaimed, 
local response to plant and to multiply churches, and economic support 
for internal and external church programs.^ Flexibility is permissible 
in the approach to achieve defined goals, but the indigenous principles 
| are not optional. 

t 

A key factor in this model is the type of church government 
; adopted. Authoritarian ecdesiology, which allows for liberty of ex- 
i pression in the services but demands a highly disciplined leadership, 

| is the methodology.^ Under this church polity pastors and lay leaders 

i 

emerge through an informal apprenticeship system which permits neo¬ 
phytes to be trained and seasoned by experience before assuming leader- 
i ship roles in the church. Local churches mobilize their human resources 
i to the last member for evangelistic purposes. Converts are urged to 
witness which develops an urgent sense of individual responsibility for 
evangelizing their own countrymen. Mission strategy is therefore gear¬ 
ed to a quantitative church growth formula, clearly enunciated by Hodges 
who states: 


^Hodges, “A Pentecostal's View...,** p. 305* 

Jean Baptiste August Kessler, Jr., A Study of the Older Pro¬ 
testant Missions and Churches in Peru and Chile (Goes, Netherlands: 
Oosterban & Le Cointre, 19^7), pp. 327-8. 
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"Whatever other good things the Church may do, its success in 
promoting the Kingdom of God mast be measured by the number of 
people it can bring into vital relationship with Christ and the 
number of local units of the body of Christ that it can produce. 

3. Limitations for Urban Middle Strata . The Pentecostal mission 
strategy is unquestionably effective in terms of its defined evangelis¬ 
tic and church planting goals with the urban peasant and proletariat 
in Colombia, Their simple biblical theology and clearly defined method¬ 
ology has reached the socially dispossessed rural migrant, who has been 
| neglected by Roman Catholicism and generally untouched by traditional 

F 

Protestantism. It is no secret that Pentecostal strategy is designed 
for lower mass mentality and those of economic marginality in the cit- 
I ies. This is the conclusion of Alan Walker, a prominent non-PentecostaL 
churchman: “That Pentecostalism is touching the poorer millions of Latin 
America is of deep significance. God is undoubtedly using the movement 
to break through to the masses in that continent. 

Is the Pentecostal strategy adequate to meet the spiritual and 
social needs of the urban middle strata or does it possess inherent 
limitations for this sector of society? All people, regardless of 
social status are in need of the Christian message. However, because 
of differing socio-psychological needs, the Pentecostal-type message 
appears too emotional and anti-intellectual for the more educated urban 
middle strata. Nida sees this limitation in observing that Pentecostal 


^Hodges, “A Pentecostal's View...,“ p. 305. 

1 

Alan Walker, “Where Pentecostalism is Mushrooming,*’ Christian 
Century , 122X7:3 (January 17, 1968), 82. 
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leaders 

... emphasize too exclusively the emotional and exhortatory 
aspects of their message so that as a result they fail to “feed 
the flock." The people are emotionally whipped Sunday after 
Sunday and only those who can stand such a strong emotional 
psychological flagellation come out spiritually alive. 1 3 

The authoritarianism prominent in Pentecostal churches runs con- 

trary to the urban middle person's emerging desire for equalitarianism 

! 

I in all areas of life, including religion. There is a perceptible shift 
away from blind devotion and loyalty to either political or religious 

! personalities who tend to dominate a group through strict discipline 

j 

and imposed codes of behavior. For many middle sector persons religious 

i 

f 

rules and dogmatism, Protestant or Roman Catholic, tend to heighten 
| their unresponsiveness to the church. 

j 

Another limitation in the Pentecostal model which may repulse 
a middle strata individual is the separatistic view regarding the church 
and world. John Housley believes “The net effect of Pentecostalism is 
! to take men out of society and put them into the church. Social isola- 
tion is almost total.... ^ It is doubtful that a church which is a 
! religious refuge and attempts to confine involvement in society solely 
in terms of evangelistic witness will make an impact upon urban middle 
people who increasingly participate in broad social associations. The 
urban middle strata's nationalistic appreciation for Colombian culture 
and heritage, realistic aspirations for improved economic conditions, 

1 3Nida, "The Indigenous Church," p. 11. 

12,1 John B. Housley, “Review Article: Church Growth and Christian 
Mission," International Review of Missions . LVH:22? (July 1968), J60. 
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and increased upward social mobility seem contradictory to a Pente¬ 
costal life-style which is other-world oriented with little concern for 
present social, political, and economic realities. 

On the basis of analyzing the Pentecostal model, it seems im¬ 
probable that this mission strategy can effectively communicate the 
gospel in meaningful ways to the Colombian of urban middle status. 
Pentecostal theology and methodology are geared to the basic needs of 
the urban poor masses but are handicapped and inadequate to respond 

I creatively to the spiritual-social necessities of the person located in 
the urban middle sector. 

I B. THE TRADITIONAL MODEL 

i 

In Colombia the traditional mission strategy model is repre¬ 
sented by the large majority of historic Protestant denominations, most 
conservative independent church groups, and non-Pentecostal national 
churches. Numerically, these churches retain sixty percent of 

I Colombia's Protestant membership. 

[ 

1. Basic Theology . The core of traditional theology is conserva¬ 
tive, thus similar in nature to the Pentecostal position. There is less 
emphasis on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and little or no accent on 
outward ecstatic manifestations. Individual repentance, salvation, and 
holiness are the fundamental themes of the message. The messengers 
tend to imploy archaic biblical language which reflects stereotyped 
attitudes. ^ The gospel is often proclaimed in dualistic foim in which 

1 5r. Kenneth Strachan, The Inescapable Calling (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1968), p. 43. 
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the soul's needs are detached from the physical and social needs of the 
total person. At times the message is polemical in nature and apolo¬ 
getic in tone. 

In the traditional model ecclesiastical theology is a carica¬ 
ture of Euro-American church patterns with concern for organization 
and order. Traditional churches display less authoritarianism than 

j 

| Pentecostal churches and utilize a more congregational and representa¬ 
tive-type polity. However, Nida notes that in many traditional evan- 

i 

j gelical churches the leadership exerts just as exacting a censorship 

j 

over the religious views of its members as does the Church of Rome. 

| To differing degrees this creates a ghetto church in which programs 

j “involve its members in a number of activities large enough to leave 

little time for association with non-Protestants, except of course 

17 

those deriving from occupational obligations." 1 These churches in 
Colombia, in a continual struggle for religious liberty and equality, 

| adhere to strict separation of church and state. 

j While many traditional church are engaged in diverse minis¬ 

tries, theoretically, the overall thrust remains evangelistic. With 
some exceptions, service and educational institutions along with vari¬ 
ous social work ministries are viewed as instruments of evangelistic 
outreach. By whatever means, the Christian mission is conceived as 
winning individuals to Christ through conversion and incorporating 

^Eugene A. Nida, “Communication of the Gospel to Latin Ameri¬ 
cans ,“ Practical Anthropology . VIII:4 (July-August 1961), 148. 

17Emilio Willems, Followers of the New Faith (Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1967), p. l66. 
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them into the church through baptism. Colombian church growth studies 
show that the traditional mission model is less effective than the 
Pentecostal model in terms of numbers of converts won and new churches 
planted.'*'® 

Traditional theology insists on a radical break with the world. 
While there are variant views in the traditional spectrum, some form 
of separatism from the world is practiced. Christ-against-culture 
(Niebuhr) is the predominant position resulting in a pietistic and cul- 
! tic brand of Protestantism. Stress on other-worldly salvation conveys 
the idea that a person is converted out of his community, out of his 
caste, or out of his culture and is transplanted into a new religious 
enclave. The church becomes an ark of salvation in the tempest of a 
I world society, isolating the believer from his culture. 

2. Basic Methodology . Excluding certain national churches, tradi¬ 
tional ones were established by missionary personnel and financially 
supported by foreign funds. This resulted in a foreign institutional 
methodology modeled after non-indigenous principles. In a genuine con¬ 
cern for human betterment, traditional churches built hospitals and 
clinics, partly to relieve suffering, partly to break down prejudices, 
and partly as a witness of the faith.^ These institutions were con¬ 
ceived by some evangelical leaders as instruments of evangelism and by 

^William R. Read, Victor M. Mbnterroso, and Harmon A. Johnson, 
Latin American Church Growth (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, I969)» pp. 126-8. 

-^Donald Anderson McGavran, The Bridges of God (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1955)j pp. 52-3* 
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others as service arms of the church. 

The traditional model established educational institutions to 
educate children of Evangelical parents, provide a higher standard of 
education, and create a favorable climate among the non-Protestant com¬ 
munity. Evangelical schools in Colombia have been a means of communi- 

[ 

eating and -winning people to Christ, but the indirect effects have per¬ 
haps been paramount. Leslie lyall recognizes these indirect affects 
declaring that “indirect benefits accrued to the church and state from 

| 

, Christian education, and the good will created by these institutions is 

j much greater than can be estimated in terms of conversions and additions 

to the church.**^ Some Colombian church leaders debate the feasibility 
of institutional methodology which seems to both buttress and burden 
j the church. 

3. Limitations for Urban Middle Strata . The traditional mission 
: strategy model has had immeasurable influence and impact during its 

) more than one hundred year history in Colombia. No one can under¬ 
estimate the dedication of national and foreign Evangelicals, the faith¬ 
fulness of believers in the face of struggle and persecution, the dear 
prodamation of an Evangelical gospd. This model was particularly 
effective in rural areas and small towns in Colombia where many con¬ 
verts were won and churches planted. More so than the Pentecostal mod¬ 
el, it has reached some persons of middle urban status. The question 


^Leslie T. Iyall, “Missionary Strategy in the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury," Evangelical Missions Quarterly, 11:2 (Winter 1966), 71. 
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remains: Can this model hope to minister, win, and serve substantial 
numbers in the middle sector, or is it inadequate in its present form? 

Since middle strata people are the primary consumers of news¬ 
papers and books, are receivers of advanced education, are knowledge¬ 
able of human affairs, and are developing a critical mind regarding 
all areas of life, a fixed theology that cannot bear critical examina¬ 
tion or be openly discussed and challenged in the light of other dis¬ 
ciplines may be suspect by these with above average intellectual capa¬ 
cities, There is also need for a wider application of theology which 
assists middle strata individuals to confront deeper moral, ethical, 
and cultural issues of modern urban society, A purely individualistic 
and pietistic theological perspective which demands only a high level 
of spiritual dedication, but little mental commitment, may not have an 
enduring impact or attraction on thinking people, Arthur Glasser, a 
conservative Protestant spokesman, observes: “Our theology fails to 

grapple with culture. Our ethic does not embrace the totality of 

21 

human endeavor,,,.” 

Perhaps the biggest barrier in limiting the traditional model's 
meaningfulness for the middle sector is its denial of the world. With 
the dichotomy of church as good and world as evil, there is danger of 
creating ambivalent attitudes if a radical “either-or“ choice must be 


^Arthur F. Glasser, "Confession, Church Growth, and Authentic 
Unity in Mission Strategy," in Norman A. Horner (ed.), Protestant 
Crosscurrents in Mission (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1968), p. 181. 
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22 

made between Christ and culture. Given the new social values and the 
non-traditional life styles emerging among urban middle sector people, 
they will probably not feel a magnetism to a gospel of total separation 
from a world which has proved socially emancipating and economically 
beneficial. 

Finally, the traditional model in Colombia has not demonstrated 
involvement in social problems and has cautioned Christians against 
! responsible participation in politics except to exercise their right to 
i vote. If the traditional Evangelical church continues to disavow polit¬ 
ical participation at any level and fails to initiate programs of sig¬ 
nificant social action, the new awareness of the urban middle strata to 
j national issues will be quenched instead of ignited by Christian faith. 
Hector Valencia, a leading Colombian Evangelical, expresses concern over 
this serious inadequacy which limits the outreach of the church: 

Christianity appears too often to the outsider as a respectable 
Puritan way of life, but it does not appeal to him as the possible 
i solution for poverty, ignorance, disease, and underdevelopment. 

Ihis may be because the Church is seldom able to show any real 
accomplishments in these areas which are so dose and so tangible 
to the common man, thanks in part to yesteryear's short-sighted 
policy of considering social action something apart from the 
message of the Church.3 

Without a more flexible theology, some internal reforms of church or¬ 
ganization, and some new experimental methodology it is naive to be- 


^William L. Wonderly and Jorge Lara-Braud, “Some Convictions 
of a Young Church,** Practical Anthropology, XIV: 1 (January-February 
1967), 13. 

23gector G. Valencia, “Progress Under Persecution,** Christianity 
Today , VH:21 (July 19, 1963), 14. 
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lieve that the traditional mission strategy model is adequately de¬ 
signed to witness and win significant numbers of middle strata people 
in their contemporary urban situation. 

C. THE REVOLUTTONAEI MODEL 

! A third model exists in Colombia within several traditional 

churches as a small nucleus of Protestant clergy and laity who espouse 
| a revolutionary mission strategy. Revolutionary strategy represents a 
| radical departure from the theological conservatism and evangelistic 
institutional methodology of either the Pentecostal or traditional 
models. It is revolutionary for Colombian Protestantism because it 
radically moves away from personal piety, the institutionalized church, 

j 

' traditional evangelism and church planting to concern for social pro¬ 
blems, political structures, and the humanization of life in the world. 
This model is widely accepted by leading Evangelical churchmen in the 
: River Plate Republics, but within Colombian Protestantism it is not 
yet widespread. 

1. Basic Theology . The nature of revolutionary theology is cosmic 
in scope. The main tenets of the message evident in these statements 
are: God broke into history in Christ, thus the kingdom of God is al¬ 
ready present; Christ is active in the world, creating, redeeming, and 
leading all things to fulfillment; Christ is Lord of both the church 
and the world; the church as a serving community should be involved in 
movements in history which manifest God's activity; God was in Christ 
reconciling the world through the cross, thus the redemption of the 
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world is an accomplished fact; the gospel calls Christians to respond 

in repentance, faith, and obedience to what God is going in the world; 

and the Christian's basic concern is not for the church, but for the 
2h 

world. 

The church is conceived as a community of believers, a new 
diaspora , who live in the midst of society sharing in all human hopes 
and problems, thus helping to weave with all humanity the fabric of 
| history.^ A distinction is drawn between the "manifest" (remnant) 
and the "latent** (secular) church which broadens the concept of church 
to include those who do not openly confess or acknowledge Christ as 

Lord. Explaining the importance of this concept Hans-Wemer Gensichen 

j 

writes: "...the 'latent' church, the silent fellowship of those who 

! 

belong unknowingly to the anonymous Christ-in-the-world, is then much 
more important in the purpose of God than the 'manifest' church."^ 

The revolutionary nature of this model is depicted in its con- 
| ception of the church's mission. M. Richard Shaull, a leading spokes- 

I 

man, formulates the church's mission as follows: 

To make known to all men the new possibilities of life 
available to them in Jesus Christ , in the midst of their 
existence in the world , as they give up the old and are 


^M. Richard Shaull, “Toward a Reformulation of Objectives," 
in Homer, og. cit .. pp. 59-64 

^•^Mauricio Lopez, "The Political Dynamics of Latin Society 
Today," in Harvey G. Cox (ed.), The Church Amid Revolution (New York: 
Association Press, 1967), p. 148. 

^^Hans-Wemer Gensichen, Living Mission (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1966), p. 
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renewed on the road to the future ; and to work for the 
formation of a community of faith there that can be 
instrumental to this purpose . 2 '' 

This strategy encourages the church's direct involvement in changing 
socio-political structures which liberate and humanize life. The 
church that is obedient to faith and relevant to the revolutionary 
situation in Latin America gives high priority to studying socio-polit¬ 
ical problems and plans appropriate responses. 

The revolutionary strategists object to formation of ghettoes 

j 

of Christian culture; rather they are committed to the renewal of cul¬ 
ture. Their missionary efforts will not force persons into a religious 
framework which is considered essentially dehumanizing, but a Chris¬ 
tian mission which is to expose and break the power of all structures 

i 

which enslave, enclose, and inhibit men from freedom and maturity. In 
brief, “The object of the Christian mission then becomes that of pro¬ 
viding man come of age with the resources available in Christ for sus¬ 
taining this freedom and thus moving toward meaning and fulfillment in 
historical existence. 

A conversionist idea of Christ, the transfoimer of culture, 
which has an open, positive, and hopeful attitude toward culture, re¬ 
flects their theology of the world.^ Because the world belongs to God 
and Christ is Lord, incamationally present through the latent and 


2?Shaull, op. cit. . p. 101. 
28 Ibid.. p. 99. 

^Niebuhr, oj>. cit ., p. 192. 
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manifest church, there is a union of secular and sacred and no 
separation between church and world. 

2 . Basic Methodology . The basic methodology to implement these 
theological concepts is revolutionary in outlook and ecumenical in 
spirit. The church is called to participate in the construction of a 
new Latin American society. The revolutionary church leadership real¬ 
izes the initial step is the reformation of present church structures 
! and a change of current attitudes among Evangelicals. The brilliant 
; Colombian Protestant sociologist, Orlando Fals-Borda, makes this point 
I clear •when he observes that “The internal transformation of the Chris- 
I tian church, the diminishing of its terrible retarded culture, is the 
j primary urgency...and she must modify her attitude before a changing 

f 

world.... “3® When the reformed Evangelical church discovers new forms 
of witness and develops new attitudes toward the world, it is freed to 
i participate in the reconstruction of society as an agent of change. 

I Precise methodology is contingent on the situation but the 

church may respond through prophetic pronouncements, direct involvement 
in politics, social intervention, civil disruption, and, under certain 
circumstances, radical actions designed to destroy old structures and 
create new ones. Shaull proposes the formation of small avant-garde 
units which will organize groups for protest and political pressure. 


^Orlando Fals-Borda, “Una Estrategia para la Iglesia en la 
TransformaciSn de America Latina.“ (“A Strategy for the Church in the 
Transformation of Latin America"), Cristianismo y Sociedad, II: 6 
(1964), 38. 
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This Evangelical vanguard will attempt to infiltrate key institutions 

and organizations motivating these groups to assist in the development 

of a new social, economic, and political order.^ 

Since love of neighbor is thought to be best expressed through 

social structures, the church's priority logically compels it to total 

involvement in breaking down those systems which dehumanize persons. 

Through the redemption of society's existing structures and a reforma- 

32 

tion of its politics, there is hope for justice and peace. This re¬ 
volutionary methodology incorporates some aspects of Marxist principles, 
but does not hold to Marx's atheistic or materialistic philosophy. 

The final component of the methodology of the revolutionary 
model is its ecumenical dimension. A mission strategy of such grand 
design requires an ecumenism that cuts across denominational and con¬ 
fessional barriers. Protestant clergy and laity, risking participation 
to revolutionize the socio-political structures and to create a new 

33 

society, will do so without reference to ecclesiastical differences. ^ 
Various ecumenical organizations operating in Latin .America, such as 
ISAL (Church and Society in Latin America) and UHELAM (an ecumenical 
committee to promote Evangelical unity), through publications and con¬ 
ferences unite Latin Protestants by coordinating efforts and stimulat- 


3^M. Richard Shaull, “The New Latin Revolutionaries and the 
TJ.S.,** Christian Century , LXXXV:3 (January 17, 1968), 70. 

32 ’Rnn~H n Castro, “Protestantism and the Latin American Con¬ 
science,** Latin American News Letter . LXVHI (July 1968), 11. 

33wil.liam L. Wipfler, “Is the Traditional Concept of Mission 
Work Still Workable in Latin America?** Latin American News Letter, 
mm (July 1968), 1. 
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ing revolutionary mission strategy. 

3. Limitations for Urban Middle Strata . The revolutionary model 
is gaining momentum, among educated intellectuals and social activists 
in Colombian Protestantism. Many Evangelical students are attracted by 
both its theology and methodology. In view of the model's recent be¬ 
ginnings it is premature to measure its inpact within the Protestant 
church or its influence in society. Is this model the answer to the 
* spiritual needs and socio-political concerns of the majority of urban 
middle strata people in Colombia? 

! The revolutionary model defines the message of the church in 

cosmic terms, stresses the earthly existence of the church, and mainly 
promotes its social involvement. As previously noted, the urban middle 
person's chief social value of some permanency is grounded in personal¬ 
ism. Intimate friendship, individual human dignity, and dose personal 
i rdationships supercede any type of collectivism. If the Christian 
faith and life are prodaimed in cosmic terminology and the church's 
raison d'etre is related primarily to organizing for so do-political 
action, this approach may prove unattractive and unacceptable to the 
middle strata. While educated and intelligent, the Colombian middle 
strata may regard revolutionary theology as too sophisticated and the 
methodology as too inpersonal. 

It might seem that the model's magnetidsm would lie in ap¬ 
pealing to the urban middle's nationalistic instincts, thus motivating 
them to a political radicalism in search of a new Latin sodety. In 
Colombia this presupposition is doubtful in the light of the middle 
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sector's political stance: neither radically right nor left. Rapid 
social and economic gains through urbanization under the present socio¬ 
political structures make it appear that the middle strata favor change 
through evolutionary processes not by violent revolution. During the 
past fifteen years the urban middle in Colombia has supported a broad 
conservative-liberal coalition government which favors progressive re¬ 
forms through stability rather than by abrupt or radical change.-^ The 
| urban middle sector's political pragmatism is deeper than a dream for 
i change through revolution. Generally, this sector has not concluded 
j that violent revolution is necessary or inevitable and believes direct¬ 
ed social change by peaceful means is more fruitful.-^ 

I 

| 

j Through the union of sacred and secular under the Lordship of 

Christ, the revolutionary model sees no distance between the church and 
world. The urban middle strata may seriously question accepting a 
Christian style of life if they discover no distinctive quality about 
■ the church or any unique sense of comradeship in the church. Many of 
these people have abandoned the Roman Catholic church in Colombia be- 

t 

cause of its dose identification with secular culture and power poli¬ 
tics by which it has failed to be salt, light, and leaven in society. 
It is unlikely the urban middle individual would be attracted to a new 
religious community unless there is some discontinuity between the 


3^James Payne, Patterns of Conflict in Colombia (New Haven: 
Tale University Press, 19^8), pp. 178-9* 

35Brady Tyson, “Romantic Revolutionaries as False Prophets,** 
Latin American News Letter, Special Supplement, LXVI (December 1967)* 
14. 
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church and -world and some specialty not found in other social organ¬ 
izations. 

The revolutionary model desires to align the Protestant church 
on the side of radical social and political change. Those committed to 
this model demonstrate a genuine concern for the problems confronting 
Colombians and are zealous for responsible action to create a new 
society. An elite core of ecumenically-minded churchmen and Protestant 
| university students is enthusiastic about the revolutionary model. 

| However, it is improbable that the radical theology and revolutionary 
] methodology can have an impact on the strata of society which possess 
basic spiritual and social needs incompatible with this model's main 
: thrust. 

i 

In retrospect, the Pentecostal, traditional, and revolutionary 
mission strategy models have been analysed in terms of their basic 
theology and methodology. Biblical literalism, emphasis on the mani¬ 
festations of the Holy Spirit, and an other-worldly message are the key 
j concerns of Pentecostal theology. Their basic methodology is evangel¬ 
ism, with its goal to win and baptize converts and plant new churches. 
The traditional model possesses a similar theological perspective with 
the exception of external manifestations. Its message is basically in¬ 
dividualistic and geared toward personal salvation, insisting on a 
radical break with culture. Traditional methodology is centered in 
personal evangelism and utilizes institutions and service organizations 
as a means of church outreach. The revolutionary model is the newest 
approach in Colombia with the fewest number of adherents. There is a 
concern for the cosmic dimensions of the gospel which emphasize cor- 
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porate society as the important focus of the Christian message. This 
model is designed to attack the social evils of the day and create 
basic changes in the political, economic, and social structures of 
society. 

Each of these models per se is inadequate, both in terms of 
theology and methodology, to meet the spiritual and social needs of 
the urban middle strata at present. The Pentecostal model is inade- 
: quate for the middle strata because it is fundamentally geared to reach 
only the lower classes of society. It propagates a simplistic theology, 
| promotes emotionalism, and possesses an authoritarian-type church struc¬ 
ture. Limitations for middle strata persons evident in the tradition¬ 
al model include: a too individualistic and piestistic theological 

f 

stance, the rejection of culture, and refusal to participate in the 
social concerns of society. The inadequacy of the revolutionary model 
is primarily sophisticated theology and radical methodology which ap- 
! peal to politically oriented activists, but are unacceptable to the 
mainstream of urban middle strata society. 

The contemporary urban situation calls for a new strategy 
which involves a s hif t in its central locus, a more flexible theology 
and new church forms and patterns. A new situational mission strategy, 
which may include certain aspects of the other models, will stress new 
priorities and develop more precise methods tailored to meet the needs 
and aspirations of the urban strata person. It is imperative that 
Evangelical church leaders in Colombia begin to think in terms of a 
re-evaluation of strategic places and persons and relocate their total 
mission resources. There is an urgency to shift the geographic locus 
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of mission strategy from the rural to urban areas to move toward a new 


sociological locus concentrating on the emerging urban middle strata, 
and to focus on several specific urban groups. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE LOCI OF THE SITUATIONAL MISSION STRATEGY MODEL 

The situational mission strategy possesses several distinct 
loci, offering an alternative to the foci of the current strategy 
models utilized in Colombia* The new model's geographical locus is 
the urban conteact, its sociological locus is the emerging middle strata, 
and its strategic groups' locus is urban youth, urban women, and uni- 
I versity students. If the new strategy is to be employed effectively, 
Protestant leaders in Colombia must be convinced that these three- 
dimensional loci are of crucial significance. 


A. THE URBAN LOCUS 

Although a large proportion of present mission work is still 
carried on in the rural, small town areas of Colombia, a definite shift 
in thinking and attitude toward the city is essential. 

1. From Rural Toward Urban Shift . Colombian Evangelicals have 
tended to concentrate mission efforts in the rural regions of the coun¬ 
try. At times there has been a feverish push to move into geographical 
frontier areas which seemingly provide emotional appeal for church 
workers and spark promotional value and financial support at “home.*' 
Louis King is correct when he concludes: "There is a strong tendency 
to expend principal energies on that which appeals to popular imagina- 
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tion and pass by the vast concentrated urban populations** 4 * The Pro¬ 
testant church's penetration into small villages and towns, reaching 
isolated aboriginal tribes and poor rural peasants has been commend¬ 
able, and, at times, even heroic* But today the Colombian cities are, 
without parallel, the most promising locus for mission outreach and of¬ 
fer the greatest potential for both quantitative and qualitative 
church growth* Harold Cook raises the critical question: "...is it not 
high time that we should stress the reaching of the city dweller? 

! Should we also not consider it more strategic, since the cities are be- 

' 2 

ginning to dominate the nations? 44 In light of the population con- 

; centration, rapid social change, and revolutionary moods and movements 
in the cities, the answer is a strong affirmative, yes; the urban areas 
are the crucial locus for the church's mission in Colombia. 

In addition to the population build-up in Colombian cities, re¬ 
sulting from the process of urbanization described in chapter two, the 
precedent of biblical history provides a persuasive case for locating 
mission resources in urban areas. The Old Testament prophets centered 
much of their ministry on the social, political, and religious tensions 
which existed in the cities of the Hebrew nation. Jesus recognized 
the structures of power centralized in the city and chose Jerusalem for 
His ultimate confrontation with the religious leaders and civic rulers. 


*Louis L. King, "Urbanization and Missions, 44 (New Yorks Chris¬ 
tian and Missionary Alliance, November I960), p. 3» 

^Harold R. Cook, Strategy of Missions (Chicago: Moody Press, 
1963), p. 92. 
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Paul's missionary methodology centered in the great communication cen¬ 
ters, the crossroads of culture, language, and religion of the Roman 
Eknpire. Lowell Noble notes that Paul did not attempt a broad satura¬ 
tion-type evangelism or church planting in a wide-spread geographical 
area; rather, he chose prominent cities in which to localize his mis- 
I sionary endeavors .^ 

i New Testament mission methodology need not be applied auto¬ 

matically or uncritically in every century nor adopted as the final 
i authoritative strategy modal for every situation. However, Paul's ap- 
: parent mission strategy renders foundational support to the argument 
I for a new strategy which calls for a fundamental shift in location 
j from a rural to an urban locus. At least two Protestant church groups 

| in Colombia have transferred their primary emphasis from a rural to 

\ 

urban focus and have discovered an advantageous situation for Chris¬ 
tian witness and church outreach. They report that Cali, Colombia's 
third largest city, is especially receptive to the Evangelical message. 
| Several researchers disclose: 

The Mennonite Brethren and the Cumberland Presbyterians... 
have proven the value of such a change of emphasis. Both can 
date their increased growth and a new pattern of support and 
stewardship from the decision to emphasize urban church-planting. 

All evidence indicates the necessity for Colombian Protestant church 


^Lowell L. Noble, “Can St. Paul's Methods Be Ours?“ Practical 
Anthropology , IV:4 (July-August 1961), 182. 

^William R. Read, Victor M. Monterroso, and Hannon A. Johnson, 
Latin American Church Growth (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969), p. 305. 
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and mission leaders to make strenuous plans to shift the major emphasis 
from the rural locus to total mission involvement in the city. 

2. Favorable Socio-Cultural Conditions . Colombian cities are the 
locale of a society in transition and the centers for intellectual fer¬ 
ment and cultural change. Urban areas provide the possibility of re- 

i volt against the socio-cultural status quo , traditional mores, and 
historically accepted patterns of behavior. According to Emilio 

; Willems* findings, rapid social change is beneficial to the emergence 

j 

and dissemination of social change and innovation.^ While some tradi¬ 
tional authoritarianism is still present in urban culture, urbaniza¬ 
tion, secularization, and re-socialization are beginning to move ur¬ 
banites to the frontiers of a more equalitarian style of life. 

I Colombian cities are undergoing constant change—a tearing down 

and rebuilding which is the hallmark of a society in the modus operandi 
of urbanization and modernization. Willems believes that Protestant 
Christianity is making substantial inroads in Latin America precisely 
because of social transition and instability in the city. His studies 
verify the fact that Protestantism has greater acceptance within the 
milieu of rapid social change than in traditional social structures. 
Willems concludes: 

Heavy concentration of Protestants are correlated with changes 
strongly affecting the traditional structures of the society; 
conversely, Protestantism may be expected to be relatively weak 
in areas that have had little or no exposure to such changes.° 

•^Emilio Willems, Followers of the Hew Faith (Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1967), pp. 259-^0• 

6Ibid., p. 13 . 
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He further states that "it could be proved...that Protestantism attrac¬ 
ted more followers as the process of culture change gained momentum 
and the traditional agrarian structure...entered a phase of increasing 
deterioration."? This evidence suggests a close relationship between 
the expansion of Protestantism and the emergence of an urbanized society 

The Evangelical church in Colombia has no reason to deplore 
rapid change in the city. The disrupting forces implicit in urban 
societal change allow more individual freedom from old rural restraints 
I and make a person more receptive to a new way of life. Social anonym¬ 
ity generates a climate increasingly advantageous for the presentation 
| of the Evangelical gospel to the urbanite who lives in a transitional 
situation. Therefore, the old mission patterns are obsolete and can¬ 
not creatively be adopted to the urban situation. The favorable urban 

j 

conditions call for a mission strategy devoid of agrarian thought pat¬ 
terns and attitudes. 

Insight into the sociological and anthropological shape of ur¬ 
ban life is an important touchstone in devising a mission strategy. 

There can be little question that the urban locus offers highly con¬ 
ducive socio-cultural conditions for Protestant advance in Colombia. 
Application of the situational mission strategy partially depends on a 
willingness of Colombian Protestants to shift mission priorities from 
the rural scene to the urban setting. It also requires a clear under¬ 
standing and positive acceptance of the contemporary city as render¬ 
ing fertile soil for evangelism, service, and ministry. 

^Ibid, p. 2^8. 
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B. THE MIDDLE STRATA LOCUS 

The emerging urban middle strata are the sociological locus of 
the situational mission strategy. Many Evangelical church leaders re¬ 
main skeptical about a socially selective mission strategy. lhey re¬ 
tain frozen attitudes concerning the possibility of effectuating a 
decisive Protestant impact on these new middle strata individuals. 

Arnold Cook, a veteran missionary to Colombia, conducted a sur¬ 
vey tiying to ascertain the degree of involvement in urban evangelism 
among all major Evangelical missions. To the question: “'What class of 
people is your mission reaching in the cities?** the majority response 
was the upper lower class (urban peasant) and the lower middle class 
(urban proletariat). The same survey also revealed that only two mis¬ 
sions considered the urban middle strata as a vital sector of society 
to reach with the Evangelical message.® More than a decade ago, Kenneth 
Strachan spoke about this lack of interest among Latin American Pro¬ 
testants and their inability to employ methods designed to reach up¬ 
ward socially. Speaking directly about the middle strata, he stated 
that **no concerted effort has been made to reach them. Our evangelical 
message, worship service, literature, radio programming, are still 
geared almost exclusively to the less educated people .**9 This basic 
attitude prevails in Colombia, despite the fact that nearly one person 


^Arnold Cook, “Urban Evangelism,** (Cali, Colombia: December 

1968), pp. 

%. Kenneth Strachan, "Tomorrow's Task in Latin America," 
Christianity Today , UX:6 (December 22, 1958), 5* 
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out of four residing in the city calls himself a member of the middle 
strata. The situational strategy advocates a shift from mass and lower 
class strategies to a more personal and selective strategy with the 
middle urban strata as its primary target. This does not mean an aban¬ 
donment of differing approaches to lower social groups, rather it is a 
call for some urban Protestant churches to change their attitude and 
strategy toward the middle strata. 

1. From Mass and Lower Class Toward the Selective Urban Middle 

f 

I 

Strata . If there is to be a realistic transference in emphasis to the 
urban middle sector, several common objections voiced by Colombian 
church leaders must be analyzed and answered. 

The first objection raised is a concern that a specialized 
! “class** strategy contradicts the New Testament principle of the equal¬ 
ity of all human beings regardless of class, caste, or color. Further, 
some Colombian Protestant national and missionary leaders claim that 

i 

Christianity is a religion that should not recognize social, cultural, 

! 

and economic difference. They attempt to minimize an accent on a par¬ 
ticular societal unit or on “class" distinctions within the church. 

They argue that Jesus' band of followers represented the poorer breed 
of Palestinian society and the majority of Paul's converts in the early 
church were from the lower working classes: laborers, freed men, and 
slaves. 

A careful study of the New Testament does not seem to support 
these arguments. From biblical and extra-biblical materials, it is 
impossible to assert unequivoc ally that the disciples of Jesus and the 
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constituency of the early church were predominantly lower, poor classes. 
Eugene Nida renders valuable insight into the social makeup of the fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus and the early Christians: 

Tne early church contained proportionately few rich and noble 
....On the other hand, the church was not merely a movement of 
slaves or the destitute. Insofar as we know anything about the 
background of Jesus' disciples, they seem to have been largely 
middle-class persons. After all, independent fishermen (their 
families owned boats and hired day laborers), certainly could 
not be regarded as lower class....According to the glimpses that 
we get in the Epistles, though the church ruled out no class its 
driving forces nevertheless seemed to have come from the “dynamic 
middle** of society.^ 

i 

j Furthermore, while Jesus, Paul, and Peter experienced broad social 
contact, their ministries were primarily to restricted groups. Jesus' 

message and ministry were directed to the “lost sheep of Israel, Paul's 

i 11 

to the Gentile world, and Peter's to the Jew. A mission strategy 

f 

i aimed at a restricted audience or selective group is not a repudiation 
of New Testament principles or early Christian mission patterns. 

A second objection to a socially selective strategy is the be- 

i 

lief that the New Testament subscribes to mass strategy as the best 
method of winning converts to the Christian faith. Those mission strat¬ 
egists who view numerical church growth as the final evidence of a “suc¬ 
cessful** methodology strongly support the mass approach. Since the 
majority of current statistical church growth in Latin America is not 
coming from the middle strata of society, some authorities assert that 


l^Eugene A. Nida, “Current Strategy in Missions: Communication," 
ECS . nn:6 (March 1962), 25-6. 

^Matthew 15:24; Galatians 2:7. 
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the church should, concentrate on people of the urban lower classes 

12 

from -which there is substantial growth. 

There is no doubt that Jesus addressed the multitudes, that 
Paul preached to mass audiences, and that Peter proclaimed the gospel 
to large gatherings of people. However, it is also true that the Gos¬ 
pels record many incidences when Jesus withdrew from the crowds and 

! 

I 

turned His attention to instructing a selective group of people. In 
the Acts and Epistles, Paul exerted much time and effort in preaching 
! to and teaching a small company of believers, especially in their homes. 

The giant communicators of the Christian message in the New Testament 
! actually onployed mass strategy on comparatively few occasions. Their 
i overall appeal was more personal and their strategy more selective. 

Nida, in supporting this idea, indicates that “neither Jesus nor Paul 

} 

seemed to focus their attention on the masses....Rather they spent a 
high proportion of time in concentrated communication with a relatively 
i few persons.** ^ There is little biblical evidence to sustain these 
common objections or to deny the validity of advocating a more selec¬ 
tive mission strategy without commiting an injustice to New Testament 
mission principles. 

In Colombia, where there exists a pronounced consciousness of 
social prestige and **class'* status, it is foolish to believe one mis¬ 
sion strategy is sufficient for all social levels. It is doubtful that 


^Read, op . cit ., p. 229* 

^%ida, 0 £. cit ., p. 25 . 
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these feelings about their position in the social structure can be 
changed by insisting on a mass strategy, preaching a "status-less” 
gospel, or planting a "class-less" church. A strategy -which takes seri¬ 
ously the social dynamics operating in a specific sector may expect a 
greater receptivity to the Protestant church's message and ministry. 
Again Nida elucidates this significant concept. He writes: 

In an urban society, church growth is more likely to follow 
geographical, occupational, and friendship lines....Thus, in a 
class-divided urban society, Protestant churches are likely to 
consist primarily of a single class. This is not only because 
i birds of a feather flock together, but also because interpersonal 

communication which in social structures is primarily within a 
class rather than between classes, is much more likely to be ef¬ 
fective within a single class structure.^ 

Disregarding social stratification or ignoring homogeneous units and 

j webs of relationships tends to d imini sh the effectiveness of Evangel- 

i 

j ical witness. An awareness of the social dynamics operative within a 
given strata of society is a key factor in designing a mission strategy 
which is relevant to the social and spiritual needs of particular 
| persons. 

If there is an acceptance of the city as one crucial locus and 
an openness to the urban middle sector as a second locus, there is a 
real potentiality to inaugurate a planned shift in mission strategy 
from the lower class to the urban middle strata. 


2. Conducive Religious Climate . There is a conducive religious 
climate within the urban middle strata which stimulates a receptive re- 


^■^Eugene A. Nida, “Culture and Church Growth," Practical 
Anthropology , XII:1 (January-February 1965), 28. 
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sponse to new religious ideas. This advantageous condition is partially 
a result of deep dissatisfaction with the Roman Catholic church. As a 
role Colombians do not hesitate to classify themselves as Catholics; 
however, this does not mean they participate as responsible members of 
the church. Increasing numbers do not regularly attend the mass and 
seldom or never use the confessional which is obligatory at least once 
a year. Colombian Roman Catholics have been historically conditioned 
to obey ecclesiastical authority, respect superiors, accept dogmas 
! without rational explanation, and subject their private opinions to the 
official pronouncements of the church. Among the new urban middle 
strata this religious authoritarianism is producing a rebellious mind 
rather than a submissive one. 

Despite the continued presence and power of the Colombian Roman 
Catholic church, the urban middle strata's relationship with and commit¬ 
ment to the church is in transition. The urban middle elements are 
i less inclined to look to the church for leadership, especially in those 
"extra-spiritual” areas on which they have traditionally depended. 

John Gillin describes the religious situation in these terms: 

In the minds of many of the middle-status people, the church, 
if not regarded as an antiquated and expensive relic of no 
modem significance, is actively resented for its alleged 
"reactionary* position and its traditional support for the 
hereditary aristocracy, with its landed monopoly. 


John j. Johnson, Political Change in Latin America 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958), pp. 12-3. 

l^John P. Gillin, “Some Signposts For Policy," in Lyman Bryson 
(ed.), Social Change in Latin America (New York: Harper & Brothers, 

i960 ),pT3&:-- 
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In a forthright statement to support this view, Pat Holt states that 

“the church has lost its hold...on most of the middle class of Colombia, 

17 

especially the men.“ ' 

There are some hopeful signs of renewal within the Roman 
Catholic church of Colombia. Several reform movements, such as the 
Golconda Priest Group, are making courageous efforts to stop the ob¬ 
vious slippage of interest and involvement in the church among most 
18 

levels of society. Nevertheless, the deteriorating relationships 
continue between the Roman church and the urban middle strata. This 
fact is not to be interpreted as disinterest in religion or a move to 
an irreligious stance. On the contrary, Colombians of all strata are 
basically religious by nature. Thomas Liggett, a long-time observer 
of religious trends in Latin America, believes that “'While there are 
frequent manifestations of anti-clericalism and public attacks on or¬ 
ganized religion, the spirit of the average Latin American is one of 
spiritual hunger, rather than nihilism and cynicism."^ While there 
is some dinging to Roman Catholicism as a social property, the con¬ 
temporary religious dimate has produced a vacuum which opens the pos¬ 
sibility for an alternative faith. 


l?Pat M. Holt, Colombia Today—And Tomorrow (New Tork: 
Praeger, 1964), p. 178. 

^Golcondo Priest Group, “Manifesto On The Colombian Social 
Order," Bogota: El Tiempo (April 13, 1969), 1-4. 

^Thomas t. Liggett, “Latin America—A Challenge to Protes¬ 
tantism,** (Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Evangdical Seminary of Puerto 
Rico, 1959), p. 6. 
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The Colombian situation is not dissimilar to the early 16th 
century in Europe, -when a new humanism and the emergence of religious 
dissent created the breeding ground for the Protestant Reformation, 
Willems sees the present religious dissent in urban Latin America as 
producing a similar environment for a new receptivity to the Protestant 
message. Since cities are relatively free from the strictures of the 
traditional socio-religious order, it is comparatively easier to join 
a new religious group without feeling impeded by family or the social 
pressures of friends. 

Some missiologists have concluded that the urban middle strata 
are not responsive to the gospel, therefore cannot be won to the Pro¬ 
testant faith and church. Several church growth leaders argue against 
a concerted effort to the middle sector because they believe this sec- 

PI 

tor represents the most unchanging members of Latin American society. 
In sharp disagreement with this evaluation, Nida claims: "The potential 
for dynamic change in any urban society normally exists, not in the 
largely static extremes of high and low, but in the seething middle. 
...the dynamic core of society is concentrated in the aspiring mid¬ 
dle...." 22 

The assessment of those advocating church growth is primarily 


2< Villems , op . cit . , p. 80. 

2 lRead, 0 £. cit ., pp. 229-3°• 

pp 

Eugene A. Nida, “Dynamics of Church Growth," in Donald 
Anderson McGavran (ed.), Church Growth and Christian Mission (New York: 
Harper & Row, 19&5), PP» 188-9. 
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based on the inability of the present "middle class" Evangelical 
churches to witness effectively to and win converts from their own 
strata. For this reason, those with church growth orientation have a 
strong preference for focusing principal attention on winning the poorer 
masses who respond more quickly to the gospel. An admission of an ap¬ 
parent incapability of the present urban Evangelical church to win mid¬ 
dle strata people does not automatically imply that the new urban mid¬ 
dle strata is therefore unresponsive or unreachable. Dayton Roberts 
views the situation from the perspective of a faulty approach used fcy 
most Latin American Evangelicals. He laments the impracticality of the 
traditional strategy of witnessing by Protestants to any strata above 
that of the lower classes. In addressing the problem he concludes: "We 
witness in traditional authoritarianism, acceptable to the semi-liter¬ 
ate, but a psychological faux pas in our witness to the up-and-outer ."23 
From a recent empirical study conducted in Bogota, there is new 
evidence to suggest a genuine religious openness within the new middle 
strata. German Bravo, a Belgic sociologist, in cooperation with the 
Department of Investigations of the Institute of Social Development in 
Colombia, directed the special study. The research project was aimed 
toward measuring the religious values and attitudes of the 1955 high 
school graduating class in Bogota, through the use of questionaire 
forms and personal interviews. Two hundred individuals were chosen at 
random from 1,779 high school graduates. Their ages ranged approxi- 


23w. Dayton Roberts, "Witnessing 'Up'" HIS, XXHI:9 (June 
1963), 12. 
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mately from 28-32 years, their sexual distribution included 150 men and 
50 women, and 86 percent were either urban born or of urban back¬ 
ground.^ 

Of critical importance was that "none of those interviewed be¬ 
longed to the low classes, and none were sons of manual laborers 
A very small percentage belonged to the elite class with the remainder 
coming from a broad middle spectrum of urban society. Several signi¬ 
ficant findings resulted from the survey; 

98 percent indicated they would invite Evangelicals into 
their homes. 

97 percent would welcome Evangelicals into the membership of 
their private, professional, or civic clubs. 

95 percent would permit their children to study with Evangelicals 
in the same school. 

80 percent would allow their children to marry Evangelicals, per¬ 
mitting them individual liberty and freedom regarding marriage 
partners. 

74.5 percent indicated they would not exclude from their rela¬ 
tionships, personal friends who might be converted to another 
religion outside the Roman Catholic church. 

64.5 percent signified a willingness to accept non-Catholic 
preaching and teaching because of their interest in dialogue 

and discussion with those sharing different religious convictions^ 

The final results of this new study have not yet been completed. 


^The Episcopal Church of Colombia, "Valores y Actitudes Re- 
ligiosas de los Baehilleres Egresados en 1955 ea Bogota," Estudio 
sobre Peimanencia de Valores ReLigiosos ("Religious Values and Atti¬ 
tudes of High School Students Graduated in 1955 in Bogota," A Study of 
the Permanence of Religious Values), (Bogota: ICODES de Colombia, 
1967), 1-2. 

2 5lbid., p. 5. 

26 Ibid.. pp. 50-3. 
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However, the findings permit at least two general conclusions: First, 
the urban middle seem to demonstrate a religious tolerance for non- 
Catholics and an openness to personal contact and social association 
with those who hold various religious convictions. Second, there is 
little evidence to suggest that the middle strata are hostile toward 
Evangelicals or dosed to the Protestant message. Wule it is not 
possible to measure precisely the religious attitudes of a specific 
sector of society on the basis of one study, the results point in the 
direction of a greater receptiveness to Evangelicals and the Protes¬ 
tant church than has been commonly believed. 

A shift from the rural to urban locus and from the mass and 
lower dass loci toward the urban middle strata means an abandonment 
of stereotyped ideas and attitudes not supported by sociological data 
or the religious situation. The available evidence points toward the 
necessity for a complete reassessment of the old mission concepts and 
a ready disposition to investigate the new possibilities. 

C. THE STRATEGIC GROUPS' LOCUS 

The final locus of the situational mission strategy is cen¬ 
tered in three urban groups: youth, women, and university students. 

This focus is not intended to limit Protestant attempts to reach any 
individual, family, or other groups in the middle strata. It does im¬ 
ply a conscious plan to communicate the gospel to certain persons, 
whose presence in the middle strata and importance in society make them 
primary targets for Evangelical church outreach. The situational strat¬ 
egy calls for special efforts to be made toward groups which play a 
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vital role in a growing urban society and in the development of the 
nation. 

1. Urban Youth . Various sociologists have discovered a circum¬ 
scribed age composition in most Latin .American cities. Medina Echa- 
varrla and Philip Hauser report that the urban population has a smaller 
proportion of minors under the age of fifteen, but a larger proportion 
of young people between the ages of fifteen to nineteen as compared 
with rural population distribution. Rural Colombia possesses sub- 

i 

stantially more children; whereas, the proportion of adolescents is 
higher in the cities. Depending on future trends in fertility and mor¬ 
tality, there is a projection that by 1975f over one-half of the popu¬ 
lation in Colombian cities will be under twenty years of age.^ Stan- 
i ley Rycroft and Ifyrtle CLemmer, commenting on this strategic age group, 
state: "One pivotal age group on which there is crucial convergence of 
major economic and social consideration is that of adolescence...persons 

| oO 

aged 15-19 years." Many individuals in this age group are already 

i 

members of the urban middle strata or will become members through more 
education and upward social mobility. 

Some urban Evangelical churches need to face creatively the 
c h a ll enge of a ministiy to youth in this age range. Church facilities 


^Medina J. Echavarria and Philip M. Hauser, "'Rapporteurs' 
Report," In Philip M. Hauser (ed.), Urbanization in Latin America (Hew 
York: International Documents Service, 1961), p. 30* 

2&W. Stanley Rycroft and Myrtle M. CLemmer, A Study of Urban¬ 
ization in Latin America (New York: Commission on EcumenicaLTsission 
and Relations, United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 1963), p* 25* 
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should "be utilized, church personnel mobilized, and all available re¬ 
sources applied to witness to and work with these youth. Within the 
environs of local Protestant churches, there could be programs which 
provide for the social and recreational needs of youth in the neigh¬ 
borhood. Personal and group counseling, along with referral services 
might assist young people in problem-solving and aid them in defining 
life's goals and discovering a new life style in the confusion of 
the city. 

If the Evangelical churches demonstrate a person-centered in¬ 
terest in urban youth, there will be ample occasions to share the Chris¬ 
tian faith in a natural and normal manner. The person and problem- 
centered approach to youth in the confines of local neighborhoods, 
rather than mass youth rallies or additional church services, is the 
strategy advocated by the situational model. The predominant presence 
and projected increase of the fifteen to nineteen year old age groups 
demand that some urban Evangelical churches plan a positive response. 

2. Urban Women . Without exception there are more women than men 
in the cities of Latin America. There is a greater percentage of sin¬ 
gle and widowed women than single and widowed men in urban areas 
This ratio reflects the predominance of women leaving the countryside 
and migrating to the city. It also signifies the general emancipation 
of Latin American women who have been freed from many traditional 
social mores and are able to live and work in the cities without their 


^Echavarrla, 0 £. cit ., pp. 28-9. 

3 

1 
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i 


families. Rapid social change in urban areas is nowhere more convinc¬ 
ingly attested to than in the changing status of Colombian middle strata j 
women. Throwing off the image of child-bearer and housewife only, 
Colombian middle strata women in the past two decades began to vote, to 
enjoy employment like men, and to become more independent in terms of ; 

s 

pursuing professional careers and choosing occupations. Helen Gillin j 
describes the emancipation process in terms of social and political en- j 
franchisement in which educational and vocational opportunities coupled i 

i 

with increased mobility help to maximize female freedom.^® Of parti- j 
cular significance is the fact that the phenomenon of emancipation is 

t 

almost exclusively confined to the women of middle strata groups. 

f 

This point is supported by Rycroft and demmer, who on the basis of 
their investigations of urban women's occupations, conclude: 

t 

The emancipation of women and their changed position in soc- j 

iety...is largely a middle-status phenomenon. Women in this new j 

middle-class work in clerical positions or are employed as j 

teachers, as trained nurses and hygiene experts, as physicians j 

and lawyers, and in a variety of other callings. 

Greatly enhanced mobility and sociability among middle strata 

women present unique possibilities for the urban Protestant church to j 

relate to these women's social and spiritual needs. Alert, local j 

Evangelical churches could provide social, cultural, and special in- ! 

terest groups in which middle strata women could meet with and relate 


-^Kelen N. Gillin, "The Other Half: Women In Colombian Life," 
in A, Curtis Wilgus (ed.), The Caribbean (Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press, 1962), p. 235* 

31 

J Rycroft, oj>. cit., pp. 60-1. 


I 

t 

$ 
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to Protestant women of similar backgrounds. Women's book dubs, dis¬ 
cussion groups, films, and special projects geared to local neighbor¬ 
hood needs and community concerns, would permit personal contact and 
communication with women of Evangelical faith. For urban women, con¬ 
versation over a cup of tinto (coffee), friendship created by meeting 
over common concerns, and interest in the working women's world pro¬ 
vide an alternative strategy to the traditional evangelistic or church- 
centered approach to winning women to Christ and the church. 

Urban Evangelicals can express in action, concern, and care for 
the large numbers of professional, working, singLe, and married strata 
women residing in Colombian cities. Many local churches located in 
middle strata barrios (sectors), who possess some women of the same 
strata, need to study the situation and respond with concrete plans to 
reach this strategic group for the Evangelical faith and church. 

3. University Students . Colombia has approximately 114,000 uni¬ 
versity students, the majority of whom are studying in the major cities 
of the Republic. Until two decades ago, university education was a 
realizable hope for only the sons and daughters of Colombia's elite 
class. Since World War U, higher education has become a predominant 
factor in the lives of middle strata individuals. In 1961, Robert 
Williamson took a random sampling of students at National University in 
Bogota in order to determine their social stratification. These re¬ 
vealing data resulted from the survey: 
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Social ”Class* * Percentage 

Upper Class (ELites) 6.7# 

Upper Middle (Traditional) 7*6# 

Middle ( Mew Middle ) 80.3# 

Lower-Lower Middle 5*^# ^ 

The most significant fact is that over three-fourths of the students 
attending National University in 1961 , belonged to the new middle 
strata. These social classification percentages have basically remain¬ 
ed constant through the decade of the 1960's. 

The strategic importance of middle strata university students 
in Colombia's present and future development is obvious. These stu¬ 
dents will dominate the leadership of the country through key teaching 
posts, through legal and medical professions, in fields of scientific 
and industrial research, and in the labor, financial, and business com¬ 
munities. Robert Dix accurately evaluates the university students' 
growing importance by concluding that ’“Students will continue to be 

important beyond their numbers because of....the need for educated per- 

33 

sons in a rapidly growing nation.” 

Despite the students' increasing numbers and rising prominence, 
by and large Colombian Evangelicals have felt uncomfortable, threat¬ 
ened, and hostile in the presence of university students. Thi s is 
particularly because of the Protestants' stereotyped myths about these 


32Robert C. Williamson, "University Students in a World of 
Change: A Colombian Sample,” Sociology and Social Research, XLVHI:4 
(July 1964), 16. -- 

33Robert H. Dix, Colombia (New Haven: Tale University Press, 
1967), p. 351. 
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students. Hie myths assert that generally a university student is a j 

radical, uninterested in serious study, a pawn of political agitators, 
a persecutor of professors, and antagonistic toward administrative 
leaders.3^ This typical caricature is partially true because it does 
portray a small percentage of Colombian students, but it is fundamen¬ 
tally false because it does not correctly describe the vast majority. j 

i 

Only a small segment embrace extremism, exdusivism, or violence. Ac- j 

I 

cording to Rycroft, most university students “are usually staunch de- j 

fenders of civil rights and freedoms as well as constitutional govern- j 

ment, and in socio-economic affairs they are generally enlightened and 
progressive."-^ If the Protestant church desires to communicate with 

j 

university students on matters of religion and faith, false myths must 

j 

be exposed and the quest for higher learning encouraged and not con- i 

demned by Evangelicals. 

An effective strategy to reach middle strata students with the j 

: i 

i 

Evangelical faith necessitates a sympathetic understanding of the re- : 

j 

ligious attitudes in the contemporary student world. Many students ex¬ 
press little concern for Christianity as propagated by Roman Catholicism | 

( 

! 

I 

They have felt emancipated from the dogmas, the mystery, and the magic * 

j 

of the Roman church and lean toward humanistic idealism and social 
liberalism."^ Generally, Colombian university students possess deep 


-^Kalman H. Silvert, "The University Student," in John J. 
Johnson (ed.), Continuity and Change in Latin America (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1964), p. 225. 

3% Stanley Rycroft, Religion, and Faith in Latin America 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, Iy 5 b), p. 130 . 

^Ibid .. p. 130 . 
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anti-clerical attitudes; thus, most talk about God is equated with in¬ 
stitutionalism which creates indifference and negative reactions. 
Colombian Evangelicals must realize that students not only reject Ro¬ 
man Catholicism, but harbor negative feelings about the Protestant 
church. Protestant churches have created a type of “Evangelical sub- 
culture“ (Christ-against-culture), which is distinctive from Latin cul¬ 
ture, therefore distasteful and uncomfortable to many in the university 
community. The traditional institutionalized strategy of witnessing to 
these students within the present church structures is unacceptable in 
light of their present attitudes. 

The situational mission strategy rejects any type of super¬ 
imposed program for reaching Colombian university students via the 
North American campus model. This model normally requires a hired dir¬ 
ector, the renting of a house or headquarters on or near the campus, 
organizational meetings, training manuals, etc. Latin American stu¬ 
dents are suspicious of efforts to enlist their participation or mem¬ 
bership in what appears as another religious organization or institu¬ 
tion. 

A more positive strategy is for selected urban Protestant 
leaders to orient, train, and encourage Protestant university students 
to penetrate the university campus with a personal friendship, a stu¬ 
dent- to- student type Christian witness. The small but potentially 
powerful salt, light, and leaven strategy employed bjr students to 
students reduces the criticism of an impersonal institutionalized re¬ 
ligious approach. Because students generally respond negatively to 
authoritarianism, Protestant students need instruction and guidance on 
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how to present the gospel in a friendly, intelligent, and non-authori¬ 
tarian fashion. The student-to-student strategy of witnessing to the 
Christian faith will not overlook the total needs of the person: mental, 
emotional, and spiritual. Eric Fife and Arthur Glasser, longtime Chris¬ 
tian student leaders, reflect this strategy to the total person ty 
stating: 

The presentation of the gospel to the student must be intel¬ 
ligent, but it is tragic if it is merely intellectual. Many j 

young men and women today are not primarily concerned with ideas, 
per se, but are seeking for something that can meet their spiri- j 
tual, intellectual, and emotional needs.37 

Finally, the Protestant student who builds friendships and 

makes contacts will welcome into his home fellow students for in- j 

formal dialogue and unstructured discussions which allow for religious 

conversation and confrontation. Jack Voelkel, a Protestant student- 

! 

professor at National University in Colombia, has discovered that uni- j 

j 

versity students are open and welcome opportunities for free dis- j 

I 

cussion over a broad range of religious subjects along with a host of 
practical issues related to the meaning and purpose of life in the 

contemporary world.] 

! 

I 

The university world has become a religious “wasteland" for j 

many Evangelicals and is considered "off limits" and too demanding in ] 
terms of time and effort. Despite the problems, local Protestant 
churches who have within their membership university students are in an 


37Eric Fife and Arthur Glasser, Missions in Crisis : Rethinking 
Missionary Strategy (Chicago: Inter-Varsity Press, 1961), pp. 200-01. 

3®Jack Voelkel, "Our Struggle in the Latin Universities," 

Latin American Evangelist, XIIX:5 (September-October 1969)» 2. 
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opportune position to train their students in the personal student-to- 
student strategy of Christian witness. Imported foreign programs im¬ 
posed on the university community, however effective on North American 
campuses, are incompatible with the Colombian university students. A 
more info rmal and internal strategy by Protestant students allows free¬ 
dom from institutional and organizational structures and permits a 
flexible witnessing situation on a personal friendship basis. 

The three-dimensional locus of the situational mission strategy 
I model is urban, middle strata, and strategic groups. A shift in mis¬ 
sion strategy involves a relocation of mission emphasis from the rural 
locus to the urban locus. New Testament mission methodology and favor¬ 
able socio-cultural conditions support such a locational shift. Sev¬ 
eral arguments against the validity of applying a socially selective 
strategy find little biblical or contemporary support. The social dy¬ 
namics operative within a given strata must be recognized and utilized 
as a legitimate means of communicating the Christian gospel. The cur- 
I rent religious climate among the urban middle strata and the new em- 

i 

pirical evidence suggest a receptivity by this social sector to the Pro¬ 
testant church's message and its members. There is reason to believe 
that a well-planned strategy to win middle strata persons would prove 
fruitful for the advance of Colombian Protestantism. Because of their 
growing numbers and increasing importance in Colombian society, the 
final locus of the situational model is focused on youth, urban women, 
and university students. Flexible programs, personal contacts, friend¬ 
ship evangelism, informal groups, creative projects, sensitivity to a 
specific need, and a concern for the total person will permit a genu- 
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ine Christian witness to these groups in the normal contexts of 
daily life. 

The situational strategy model pleads for changed attitudes on 
the part of most Protestant clergy and laity in order to effect a 
shift toward the new loci. The situational mission model, with its new 
loci, calls for a more flexible theological perspective in relation to 
the Christian message, view of the church, and the meaning of mission 
in the world. 
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CHAPTER VI 


I 

THE THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE OF THE SITUATIONAL MISSION STRATEGY MODEL 

If the urban middle strata are to be reached with the Evangeli¬ 
cal faith, most Protestants in Colombia must move beyond their current 
theological positions toward a more positive and flexible theological 

perspective. Neither the pietistic theology of Pentecostals, the in- 

; ! 

dividualistic theology of the traditionalists, nor the sophisticated 
j theology of the revolutionists provides an adequate or acceptable theo- | 
logical base from which to communicate the gospel effectively to the 
! urban middle strata. The theological perspective advocated by the sit- 
i uational model calls for revision in three critical areas: the impor- ! 

; tant priorities of the message, the renewal of the church as community, 

! 

and the meaning of mission in the contemporary urban world. 

A. IMPORTANT PRIORITIES IN THE MESSAGE ! 

1 

; i 

j 1 . From Polemic Toward Proclamation . Due to the historic con¬ 

flict that existed for more than a century between the Roman Catholic i 

; i 

’ I 

and Protestant churches in Colombia, there have been almost continuous 
polemical encounters generated by both confessions. Colombian Catho- j 

lies have often accused Protestants of proselytism, disrespect for the 
Virgin Mary, and the disruption of national unity because of the pro¬ 
pagation of a non-Catholic faith. Colombian Protestants, following j 

conversion to the Evangelical faith, vocalized their intense negative 
feelings in denunciation of the Catholic church, its doctrines, its 
members, and the Pope. Relationships between these two branches of Chris- 
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tendom were farther raptured due to religious persecution during the 
years of The Violence. Therefore, Colombian Protestants have tended to 
lay the blame for all social evils, political corruption, and the seem¬ 
ingly low morals of the nation at the feet of the Roman Catholic church. 
In this atmosphere of suspicion and tension, the Christian message 
preached by Evangelicals was often vindictive in spirit and defensive 
in nature. Becoming an Evangelical frequently meant being anti-Catho- 
lic, thus critical and condemnatory of everything Roman Catholic. 

At the beginning of i 960 , a new atmosphere began to permeate 
the Catholic-Protestant problem in Colombia. The spirit manifested by 
Pope John XXIII and the rapprochement of the Vatican II Council began 
to have their impact on the leadership of both Catholic and Protestant 
churches. During the decade of the 1960*s, Colombian Evangelicals be- 

i 

gan to discover that converts could be won and new churches established 
without engaging in anti-Catholic polemics.* Nevertheless, many Bvan- 
| gelicals retain hidden fears that the changes within Catholicism and 
I their spirit of tolerance toward Protestants are motivated by insin¬ 
cerity. Thus, some prominent Protestant leaders continue a type of 
low-key polemic which appears in the printed page and is still heard 
from the pulpit. 

The modern urbanite of middle status will not respond to a 
Christian message proclaimed in a controversial way. Dogmatic argu¬ 
ments, controversial preaching, and negative pronouncements against 


Ijohn D. Martz, Colombia : A Contemporary Political Survey 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1962), p. 318. 
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the Roman Catholic church will alienate the more educated, open-minded, 
and perceptive urban middle strata person. Dayton Roberts, longtime 
missionary in Latin America, makes a plea for a new day of positive 
proclamation and avoidance of the old argument: 

In Latin America the day of polemics is probably past. This 
is an age of dialogue, mutual respect, common cause against 
dialectical materialism, joint Bible study. Today is a day of 
unparalled opportunity among the middle and upper class of people 
of the continent as the new biblicism of Rome combines with other 
factors to open people's hearts to the message of God's Word. 

We must abandon our extreme polemical attitude in order to take 
advantage of this opportunity.2 

| 

; For Colombia, a century of polemic is past and a new decade of posi¬ 
tive proclamation is present. 

: Persons in the middle strata will respond to the Christian 

’ message when it is made relevant to them. First, in the city with its 
j many voices clamoring for attention, the Christian kergyma must be 
proclaimed as a decisive voice and distinct word about Christ. John 
Taylor, a widely known raissiologist, declares that the gospel is about 
“a Person to know and make known; not the Person only but the thing He 
I has done.Proclaiming the Ward by the Protestant church does not 
meaning sermonizing or theologizing; rather, according to Douglas 
Webster, a renowned Anglican missionary writer, it means “the perpetual 
communication of Jesus Christ by the Church to the world, the perpetual 
interpretation of Christ, retrieving him from the misrepresentation of 
theological systems, the limitations of denominations, and the dis- 


2 W. Dayton Roberts, “Witnessing % Up,'“ HIS, XXIII:9 (June 
1963), 16. 

3John V. Taylor, For All The Warld (London: Stoughton and 
Hodder, 1966), p. 2?. 
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tortion of institutional Christianity."^ The urban middle strata per¬ 
son will no longer accept a Christ who has been institutionalized, 
dogmatized, or denominationalized. The Protestant church's message 
dare not put Christ into a partial eclipse by dogmatics which serve to 
obscure His Lordship. It is not the pull of the church as institution 
; which attracts individuals to the Christian faith, but the magnetism 
of the Person presented in a winsome and positive manner. 

Second, in proclaiming the Christian message there is a need 
I to personalize the Good News. The modern Colombian city is prime 
breeding ground for the depersonalization and dehu m a n ization of life. 
Contemporary urban life tends to revolve around the material world 
i which recurrently induces middle strata people into believing that the 
possession of things brings a sense of fulfillment to the human spirit. 

i 

Rycroft and Clemmer call this tendency the "thingification" of urban 
society.^ The idol of thingification is dethroned by personalizing 
; the gospel in terms of helping persons to change their values, per¬ 
spectives, and life styles in the light of Christ's Lordship over the 
totality of life. The Good News personalized opens the possibility of 
a new life of freedom, dignity, and true humanity for the person amidst 
his society. Emilio Castro, outstanding Methodist leader in Latin 
America, elucidates this dimension of the gospel: 


^Douglas Webster, Yes To Mission (New York: Seabury Press, 
1966), p. 46. 

5w. Stanley Rycroft and Myrtle M. Clemmer, A Study of Urbani¬ 
zation in Latin America (New York: Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 1963 ), p. 131 • 
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In the measure in which we speak of genuine conversion to 
Jesus Christ, and of a person who has taken a decision that gives 
perspective to his whole life, we are speaking of an individual 
who maintains an island of humanity in the midst of dehumanizing 
tendencies.6 

That God in Christ offers a person true humanity and freedom in the 
dehumanizing and imprisoning urban context is a priority of the Chris- 
; tian message to be energetically proclaimed by Evangelical messengers, 
i The third priority of gospel proclamation is that the Christian 

message be in realistic contact with the present situation. While the 
; gospel transcends culture and the faith it engenders possesses supra- 
cultural dimensions, the medium of its communication and the living 
out of those committed to it need rootage in the genuine context of 
life. An effective Christian message must be translatable into the 

t 

personal, community, and social life of an individual, related to his 
needs and experiences in daily life. Ricardo Chartier terms the pro¬ 
cess of adapting the gospel to a specific social situation the "in- 

7 

digenization of the message.* He states that “the preaching and 
other forms of communicating the gospel, inside or outside the church, 

: . g 

must contemplate and adapt to the situation." 

The Evangelical messenger endeavoring to communicate the gospel 


^Emilio Castro, “Conversion and Social Transformation," in 
Harvey G. Cox (ed.), Ihe Church Amid Revolution (New York: Association 
Press, 196?), p. 103. 

?An "indigenized message" is the Christian gospel which is 
situation centered, geared to the present experiences, needs, and 
realities of individuals in their particular society. 

®Ricardo A. Chartier, "El Desaflo Urbano," (“The Urban Chal¬ 
lenge"), (Buenos Aires: Methopress, 1965)> 24. 
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to the urban middle strata must make deliberate preparations to adapt 
his message to the receivers* socio-cultural experiences and religious 
needs. The gospel made relevant within the urban situation in which 
the middle strata live will not insist on cultural alienation, but on 
personal faith and commitment with ability to accept and enjoy the good 
in the culture and act responsibly to change its evil. In the milieu 
! of re-socialization many among the middle strata live with inner ten¬ 
sions which produce feelings of marginality and insecurity. To those 
| in this frustrating and demoralizing situation, the themes of God's low 

t 

! in Christ, the meaning of grace and forgiveness, reconciliation with 
I God and neighbor, freedom from personal and social enslavement, and 
the need for Christian community and commitment are some aspects of 
the gospel to which the middle strata urbanite will respond. 

} 

2. From Pietistic Toward Prophetic . Another essential priority 
to be emphasized in Christian proclamation is the prophetic dimension 

i 

I of the gospel. This will necessitate a shift in theological perspec- 
! tive from a pietistic-centered message to a more prophetic-centered 
! one. Generally, Colombian Protestants, representing the traditional 
and Pentecostal traditions, tend to focus their message almost exclu¬ 
sively on personal piety. Evangelical converts usually experience a 
radical conversion which causes an abrupt break with the old religion 
and traditional pattern of behavior. The new life as an Evangelical 
believer is often characterized by individual piety with relation to 
his personal and social conduct. 

Personal Christian piety takes on the form of a succession of 
negative prohibitions or moral rules which are considered the mark of 
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: a genuine Evangelical believer. The majority of Protestant church con¬ 
stitutions include prohibitions against tobacco, the theater, alcohol, 
dancing, and the fiesta. Protestant norms are usually restrictive in 
terms of not permitting involvement or participation in the political, 
cultural, or social life of the nation. This type of “Christianity 
i gone cultic,“ tends to confine the convert's life to activities within 
I the church and confirms in his mind the idea that his citizenship is 
exclusively bound to the heavenly dimension.^ Sincere efforts are made 
i by Evangelicals to obey the laws of conduct which demonstrate to the 

j community the genuineness of conversion. 

1 

| Because of dual pressure from the church and community this 

i type of personal piety frequently creates great inner psychological 
; strain and emotional tension in the lives of Colombian Evangelicals. 
Emilio Willems made a perceptive observation regarding Protestant 
pietism in Latin America. He observed that once the strict norms of 
; piety “were recognized as 'Protestant behavior' by the vigilant and 
i critical non-Protestant sector of a community, the congregations really 
had to watch their step to live up to expectations.**^ As a result of 
close scrutiny by the Roman Catholic majority, churches of the Pente¬ 
costal and traditional denominations enforce strict disciplinary laws. 
Discipline of members may include: censure from the Lord's Table, re- 


9Jose Miguez, “Theological Education for a Church in Transi¬ 
tion, Viewpoint of a Latin American,” International Review of 
Missions , XUX:19^ (April I960), 150. 

•^Emilio Willems, Followers of the New Faith (Nashville: Van¬ 
derbilt University Press, 196?), p.*"56. 
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moval from church offices, and excommunication from the membership. 
■While Protestant Christianity is to be commended for introducing the 
moral and ethical dimensions of the gospel in Colombia, it is also re¬ 
sponsible for creating a type of Christian piety -which is moralistic 
and judgmental in nature, reflecting the legalism and pharisaism con¬ 
demned by Jesus and Paul. 

The Evangelical messenger who continues to proclaim a negative 
pietism in Colombia will have difficulty in communicating Christian 

I faith to the new urban middle strata. The traditional pietistic 
preaching and teaching of the majority of Evangelical churches in 

| Colombia represent a peripheral and perverted theological perspective 

which is unacceptable in a mission strategy aimed at these groups. 

j 

These strata, enjoying their new personal and social independence in 

| 

society, will not likely respond positively to a message with exces¬ 
sive emphasis on external standards. Demands for a radical break with 
culture and retreat into the confinements of the Protestant church will 

| 

meet with resistance by an urban sector which is freeing itself from 

I 

the yoke of a rigid religious authoritarianism. William Wonderly and 

> Jorge Lara-Braud, Christian anthropological writers, summarize the pro¬ 
blem and point toward a solution. It is their judgment that tradi¬ 
tional Protestant pietism in Latin America 

...is really an emphasis upon the symbolic aspect of religion, 
in which certain external and secondary manifestations of Chris¬ 
tianity are made to serve as badges or labels, without necessarily 
reflecting the fruits of the Spirit in a transformed life. It 
would seem highly important that we insist, at every level from 
the seminary to the Sunday School, upon a more positive emphasis 
on biblical and Christian ethics based upon the law of love; and 
that we endeavor to find an expression of the message that is 
oriented, not toward the rural and small-town society of a cen- 
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tury past nor to the society from which missionaries have come, 
bat to the deep concerns of the Latin American himself in the 
situation of revolution and social change that exists in the 
twentieth century. ^ 

The situational mission strategy model advocates a move toward 
a more prophetically-oriented Christian message related to this 
world's needs, concerns, hopes and aspirations of the new urban middle 
strata persons. The prophetic proclamation speaks with equal force 
and candor to both personal and corporate sin, to private and social 
evil. Calling persons to repentance is valid, not just from outward 
I carnality, bat also from attitudes and actions that restrict personal 
and social freedom, peace, justice, and equality. 

Evangelical messengers find it relatively easy to declare the 
| judgment of God against personal immorality and individual vices, 
i That God judges also corporate evil and vice, those who lust for power, 
all who oppress people, and those who trample under foot the hopes and 
aspirations of human beings is the prophetic word of judgment which 
| the Evangelical church mast proclaim. Faithful proclamation of pro- 
phetic Christianity militates against the temptation of disengagement 
with society and culture. John Housley sees the prophetic message as 
"calling men to action in their culture, rather than to a place of 
security separated from the important movements of history." ^ 


H William L. Wonderly and Jorge Lara-Braud, "Some Convictions 
of a Young Church," Practical Anthropology XIV: 1 (January-February, 
1967), 14. 

•^Horace L. Fenton, "Missions and Revolution," Latin America 
Evangelist , XIIX:2 (March-April, 1969)> 5* 


l3john B. Housley, "Review Article: Church Growth and Chris- 
Mission," International Review of Missions, LVU:227 (July 1968), 
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Finally, a move toward a prophetic message ty the evangels of 
Protestantism in Colombia, necessitates an involvement and identifi¬ 
cation with those to whom the message is directed. The church, whose 
strategy is to evangelize, serve, and minister to the urban middle 
sector, is called to identify with their concerns and interests. Chris- 
tian identification is accomplished through sensitive listening, dis¬ 
interested service, and in cultivating personalismo (perso n alism) 
through which Christian love and concern can be made concrete. 

! B. THE CHURCH AS COMMUNITY 

| In a day of social revolution, where the newly emerging middle 

j strata of society are struggling with their identity against the for¬ 
ces of fragmentation, there is an urgent need for a theological per- 

i ; 

I i 

spective of the Christian church that goes beyond the traditional 

Colombian Evangelical concept. La the urban world where depersonaliza- j 

I i 

tion is a dally reality, middle strata urbanites need to see and ex- ‘ 

I i 

i perience the church as a community which encourages personal integra- ; 

j _ i 

tion, provides Christian koinonia . and gives meaning and puipose to 
life. The church as community must relate its faith, life, and mis- j 

j ! 

1 i 

sion to the three common human needs of being , or the need of self- j 

hood, belonging , or the need of fellowship, and doing , or the need to 

make selfhood and fellowship relevant. | 

j 

1. From Fragmentation Toward Integration . Despite improved 
social status and economic success, the urban middle strata in Colom¬ 
bia are victims of personal and social fragmentation. Urban society 
requires living in distinct multiple associations including, at least, 
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the place of work, the place of family life, and the place of leisure 
time. If the church is simply another place of religious association, 
it becomes a fourth fragment in society, rather than a community that 
unites and integrates the totality of life. The Protestant church 
•which builds its life around the institutional pattern tends to aid the 
process of fragmentation already rampant in urban society. Based upon 
recent studies of different Protestant groups in Latin America, Willems 
discovered that “The Protestant congregation with its strong accent on 
; intimate co-operation, personal responsibility, mutual as well as self- 
help provides opportunity for the individual whose personal community 

i A C 

j has been destroyed, to 'find himself''.” D 

I 

The personalism of middle strata Colombians reacts negatively 
| to an over-structured and strictly regimented church which serves to 
offend their dignity as persons and further destroys their selfhood. 
Whatever polity in a local church prevents the growth of the self into 
Christian maturity denies the person's right to be himself. Within the 

f 

church community the integration of Christian faith and personal iden¬ 
tity are inseparably related. Gibson Winter makes the point that '"Faith 
in Jesus as the Christ is acknowledgement that Jesus discloses who I 

am; to be in Christ, thus, is to come to myself, to recognize myself, 

i6 

to come to ny true identity." The church as community needs to dis- 

^Amold Cook, "Urban Evangelism," (Cali, Colombia: December 
1968), pp. 5-6* 

^fillems, 0 £. cit., p. 123 . 

•^Gibson Winter, The New Creation as Metropolis (New York: 
Macmillan, 1963 ), p. 70. 
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cover ways to integrate faith with every aspect of life. The Chris¬ 
tian community must help persons face the realities of life's ines¬ 
capable crises, introduce the biblical basis of stability in the midst 
of chaotic change, and encourage a new set of values relevant to the 
urban situation. 

The Christian community which desires to make itself attractive 

! i 

I to the middle strata will allow for the exercise and expression of per- 

| i 

sonal freedom. Members of the urban middle strata continue to rebel 

i 

| against rigid indoctrination, unquestioning acceptance of authority, 

| and submission to church laws historically inherent in the structure 
i of the Colombian Roman Catholic church. It is dear that the same ; 

methodology utilized by Evangelical churches will be resisted and re- 

i i 

jected by this urban sector. Freedom from strict ecdesiastical author- . 
\ : 

ity, freedom for all communicants to make decisions in an equalitarian j 

: i 

way, and freedom of conscience to make private judgments reflect a j 

I 

church in tune with the most deeply ingrained values of the Latin 

i 

American way of life. 

2. From Institution Toward Koinonia. That the church is not pri- ! 

marily an institution but a koinonia of believers is accepted by Colom- i 

I 

bian Evangelicals in theory, but in practice is often denied. Modem 
urbanites see the Protestant church as an institution of refuge from i 

the world, not as a community of Christians living in koinonia which j 

j 

nourishes and vitalizes all aspects of life. Urban middle people are 
searching for a meaningful koinonia as they endeavor to cope with their j 
modem situation. There is a desire for a new sense of community that 
will provide continuity in the midst of discontinuity created by the 
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17 

tension of urban life. ' 

Persons of the urban middle strata are presently part of a 
heterogeneous group, therefore, especially susceptible to feelings of 
social alienation. The church can become a new kind of community, a 
“fellowship of belonging" that reconciles and unites every human re- 
i lationship. Christian koinonia implies more than friendly gatherings 
j in a church sanctuary. Strachan challenges such a narrow concept of 
koinonia , when he declares: 

| The fellowship of Christ is rather a fellowship of disciples 

j who follow their Lord on the road of life, who encounter and 

i share together its problems and burdens, who accept each other 

regardless of race or position...who break their bread humbly 
together at the Lord's table and at each daily meal. It is a 
fellowship in the world, in service, in witness, and in suffering. 

■ As persons discover their common faith in Christ, they realize that be- 

| longing to Him means belonging to the church as a brother in the common 

life of Christian koinonia . As necessary as institutional structure 
is for the church, it is the church as koinonia which Protestant con- 
| gregations need to practice in the urban situation as part of the mis¬ 
sion strategy to the middle strata. 

A central aspect of community life in the church needful of re¬ 
vision is corporate worship. In contrast with either Roman Catholic or 
Pentecostal-type worship, most Protestant worship services are devoid 
of excitement and meaning. Latin Americans possess an ascetic sense 


•^William R. Read, Victor M. Monterroso, and Harmon A. Johnson, 
Latin American Church Growth (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969), p. 242. 

18 

R. Kenneth Strachan, The Inescapable Calling (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1968), p. 90* 
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which regards visual symbols in a religious context more important than 
verbal ones. Use of indigenous art, drama, music, poetry, and pagean¬ 
try will enhance worship and aid the worshipper to visualize Christian 

19 

faith and interpret the Christian life. The whole structure of wor¬ 
ship should be related to the psychological make-up of the worshipers 
and to the realities of their daily lives. D. T. Niles, prominent 
Ceylonese churchman, believes that "Out of the stuff of common life 
must be fashioned the instruments of worship...worship must be indi- 
| genous—it must be the natural expression in worship of the culture and 

i on 

common life of the group concerned." 

' Finally, the place of worship is not without some importance in 

a culture which enjoys the beauty and grandeur of Catholic cathedrals. 

I 

Despite some notable exceptions. Evangelical church buildings in Colom- 

i 

bia are small, poorly constructed, and badly located. For most Colom¬ 
bians, a church building possesses religious value and cultural sym¬ 
bolism that cannot be ignored by Evangelicals. ^ While the Christian 
church is not a building, but a community of Christ's disciples in the 
world, nevertheless a moderately attractive place of worship is more 
acceptable to those of higher social status in today's modern urban 
society. 


^Eugene a. Nida, "Communication of the Gospel to Latin Ameri¬ 
cans," Practical Anthropology . VIII:4 (July-August 1961), 150-1. 

^Daniel T. Niles, Upon the Earth (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962), 

p. 142. 

^■G. W. Peters, "Church Growth in Colombia," Evangelical Mis¬ 
sions Quarterly . IH:3 (Spring 1967 ), 169-70. 
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C. THE MEANING OF MISSION 

A final area in which a more open theological perspective is 
required, as part of the strategy model designed to meet the needs of 
the urban middle strata, is the meaning of Christian mission in the 
contemporary world. A view of the Christian church solely as a gath¬ 
ered community represents a limited concept of the church. An addi¬ 
tional dimension is the church in mission and action in the world. 

Among an overwhelming number of Colombian Evangelicals the 

i 

church's main role in the world is that of an evangelistic agent, cal¬ 
ling persons out of the world into the institutional church. This 

i 

type of evangelistic activism reflects a concept of Christian mission 
based on isolationism and pseudo-pietism that is aimed at self-per- 
j petuation and self-aggrandizement. A corrective for this narrow theo¬ 
logical viewpoint regarding mission is a mission concept and strategy 
that move beyond the church to the world, beyond selfhood to servant- 
hood, and beyond worship to witness. A definition of Christian mission 
approximating the stance of the situational mission model is reflected 
in a statement by Kenneth Strachan. He conceives the mission of the 
church as "a testifying community set down in the world, not for pur¬ 
poses of self-seeking or self-defense, but for disinterested service 
and faithful witness....'"^2 

1. Beyond Church to World . If the Protestant church in Colombia 


^R. Kenneth Strachan, "‘Call to Witness," International Review 
of Missions . 1111:210 (April 1964), 195. _ - - 
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I 

is to be active in society in the roles of servant and witness, a radi¬ 
cal change of attitude and outlook regarding the world is essential. 
Colombian Frotestantism is caught in the historic dilemma of rejection 
and withdrawal from the world or acceptance and conformity to the 
world. By and large, the present Evangelical churches have chosen 
withdrawal, viewing the world as basically evil, a place from which 
converts mist be removed. This “ Christ-against-culture*' tendency has 
led to individualistic faith, emphasis on other-worldly concerns, a 
I ghetto mentality, and a refuge-type church. Colombian Evangelicalism 
j of this nature continues to gain adherents from lower class urbanites, 
but is irrelevant to and unrealistic for the urban middle sector. It 
makes little sense for the Protestant church to reject the "world** that 

i 

has given to the middle strata a new social status, advanced education, 

| and a measure of economic success. 

It seems evident that either the position of withdrawal from 
the world or conformity to the world removes the painful, but neces¬ 
sary, tension between the church and culture. Historically in Chris¬ 
tianity, there has been an unmistakable tension which continues to ex¬ 
ist between the relationship of the eternal and temporal, the univer¬ 
sal and local, authority and freedom, and between the church and the 
world. ^ p or the church in every age, this creative tension involves 
a delicate paradox of existence, expressed in New Testament language 
as being in but not of the world. In spite of the tension, the church 


^•^Eugene L. Smith, Mandate for Mission (New Tork: Friendship 
Press, 1968), p. 73. 
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must face outward to the world rather than turn inward and live unto 
itself. Strachan, speaking about this tension, concludes that the Pro¬ 
testant church “must identify itself with the community in its needs 
and problems and in the light of God's redemptive purpose. It will 
therefore always find itself in tension between the command to come 
out from and the command to go into the world. 

It is true that the church in any country or culture completely 
enmeshed in the world possesses no frontier from which to confront the 
world. It is equally true that a church which stands off or withdraws 
from the world loses real contact with persons and is irrelevant to 
their situation in society. The Christian community is called to a 
“holy worldlinessto be holy and worldly at the same time, which 
creates the appropriate tension between the church and culture. Con¬ 
cerning the idea of “holy worldliness,“ Webster observes: 

Being thoroughly in the world, sharing in the world's agonies, 
glad of the world's progress and delights, will keep the church 
worldly in the proper sense. Being “children of light,** "salty 
Christians," will keep the Church holy in the proper sense .^ 

The Protestant church in Colombia which understands its mission 
only in terms of gathering converts into the church for worship, teach¬ 
ing, and prayer becomes a refuge for saints engaged in a rescue opera¬ 
tion to "the lost." There is need for a centrifugal movement from the 
church to the world, a movement beyond the warmth and vitality of the 
koinonia to the cold hardness of the secular world. An Evangelical 

^Strachan, The inescapable Calling , pp. .91-2. 

^Webster, 0 £. cit., pp. 58-9• 
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church which moves into the world, exposes itself to risk, involves 
itself with people's needs, thus is free to serve and witness in 
society as God's pilgrim people. Response to the Christian faith and 
the Evangelical church on behalf of urban middle strata people seems 
more probable when Protestant congregations move beyond their churches 
into the world. 

2, Beyond Selfhood to Servanthood . Urban middle strata persons 

who become c ommi tted Evangelicals and members of the church need an 

i 

I 

j outlet for active Christian service in the arena of society. Over- 
j emphasis on the “gathered church“ as a fellowship of believers, or 

i 

! 

! church programs organized around the spiritual, psychological, and 
! social needs of members will tend to curb these strata's nationalistic 

j aspirations for acting to improve conditions in society. It will also 

frustrate their desire to be activists instead of fatalists concerning 
the urgent social problems confronting the city and their countiy. 

f 

! Therefore, the mission of the church needs to be conceived in terms of 

I 

diakonia which motivates Christian disciples toward doing . When Chris- 

i 

tian faith creates a new unity of the self, the meaning and purpose of 
the Christian life in the world becomes relevant by moving beyond con¬ 
cern for selfhood toward the responsibility of servanthood. 

Except for those few Protestant leaders in Colombia who lean 
toward the revolutionary mission model, there is fear and hesitancy 
among the majority of Evangelical leaders to permit the laity to be¬ 
come involved in social action as servants of God. There are theo¬ 
logical reasons and historic factors which have produced the present 
myopia concerning the lack of Christian conscience and concern for the 
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enormous social problems facing Colombia. Theologically, some of the 
reasons are: a pessimistic eschatology, a false dichotonorny between the 
spiritual and social, emphasis on individual piety, and doctrines stres¬ 
sing monasticism, complete separation from the world. Historically, 
Colombian Evangelicals possess deeply-ingrained negative feelings about 
politics and believe that conformity to present social structures 
guarantees their security and peace as a religious minority. 

In the past, foreign missionaries to Colombia reacted against 
; theological liberalism with its "social gospel." This negative re- 
' action was superimposed upon the thought and life of the Evangelical 
| church. As a result of these missionary attitudes, an almost identical 
reaction prevails today among Colombian Protestants opposing the socio¬ 
political stress of those who espouse the revolutionary model of mis- 
I 

sion. This current impasse within Latin American Protestantism is 
expertly analyzed by Emilio Castro, who sees the tragic polarization 
between Evangelicals a result of those who "say that conversion and 

{ 

j social change are two totally independent realities, the study of one 

i . 26 

belonging to theology and the other to sociology." This dilemma, can¬ 
not be solved unless there is a broader-based theological perspective 
in relation to the servanthood concept of the church in the world. 

Such a broader theological base is a central prerequisite to the de¬ 
ployment of the situational mission strategy in the city. 

Besides a changed attitude toward the world, it is necessary 
to acquire a new understanding of the church as servant in the contem- 

Castro, 0£. cit., p. 90. 
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porary urban situation. The older, more traditional concept of Chris¬ 
tian service was conceived in terms of performing acts of piedad 
(jnercy), such as: dispensing medicine to the sick, giving food to the 
hungry, and distributing clothing to the poor. These acts of charity 
were sincere efforts to respond to human need and were motivated by 
genuine concern, thus were a legitimate and valid expression of Chris- 
j tian service. However, there exists an urgent necessity to move be¬ 
yond individual acts of charity to the corporate concerns of society, 
j Colombian Protestants, individually or corporately, can be Christ's 
; servants within political parties, labor unions, business and profes¬ 
sional organizations, social institutions, and human rights movements. 
Christian servanthood practiced in these and other government, civic 

j 

or community organizations, thrusts the church into the mainstream of 
Colombia's pressing social problems of poverty, economic feudalism, 
militarism, slums, alcoholism, political paternalism, governmental cor¬ 
ruption, prostitution, social injustice, and inequitable wages and 

i 

j taxation. In a plea for involvement in this type of service by the 
church, John Taylor writes: 

The service of Christian teachers or nurses or agricultural¬ 
ists or social workers may be just as effectual for the Mission 
in a government institution (or other institutions] as in one 
controlled by the Church, and often very much more so. For 
Christians...are called again and again to cross over into 
another human situation, and to articulate the Gospel in terms 
of that situation....^7 

The message is clear: Colombian Evangelicals cannot wash their 
hands of the enormous social problems facing their nation; therefore, 


27 


Taylor, 0£. cit ., p. 


40. 
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the church mast act as God! servant for the correction of these situa¬ 


tions in society. Christian diakonia in the world is a visual aid 
par excellence of the gospel. The church's only conceivable form in 
society is that of kenosis, the role of the self-emptying servant, 
ready to wash the world's feet and prepared to be rejected and suffer. 
Paul, the Apostle, vividly portrays the Christian in the role of ser- 

I 

vant, when he wrote: 

...in everything we do we show that we are God's servants, 
by enduring troubles, hardships, and difficulties with great 
| patience. By our purity, knowledge, patience, and kindness we 

have shown ourselves to be God's servants; by the Holy Spirit, 
i by our true love, by our message of truth, and by the power 

of God.28 ( Good News For Modem Man .) 

l 

\ 

If the diakonia of the servant is genuine, it will be carried 

! out as “disinterested service." Acts of Christian service to those 

[ 

i outside the church are not performed as "bait" to interested inquirers. 
If service done in the name of the gospel appears as a means of gain¬ 
ing converts, it becomes similar in nature to the Latin American idea 
! of encomienda , the exchange of one kind of servitude for another.^ 

1 In strong support of disinterested service as a proper biblical and 
theological concept, Strachan declares: 

Only a genuinely disinterested service to those outside the 
family, a service which looks to no recompense, which is not a 
concealed means to an end (e.g. the acquisition of more church 
members), can properly reveal the love of God and the gospel of 
free grace. Only such service can deliver the Christian and the 
Christian church from the self-interest and self-centeredness 
that are the root of the pharisaism condemned by Christ.-' 0 

28 n Corinthians 6:4, 6-7. 

29Jordan Bishop, "Numerical Growth—A n Ad equate Criterion of 
Mission?" International Review of Missions, 1VU:227 (July 1968)» 289. 
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3. Beyond Worship to ’Witness . In addition to the role of ser¬ 
vant, Christian mission in the world is the church moving beyond wor¬ 
ship to witness. The winning of new disciples among the urban middle 
strata ultimately depends on the ability of Evangelical congregations 
to move outside their own oikos into the urban arena as a witnessing 
community. Little impact can be made on the new middle strata in the 
city when Protestant churches emphasize the centrality of worship ser¬ 
vices per se or view worship as a primary platform fro evangelism. 

; Effective witness to the emerging middle strata demands enter¬ 

ing into personal contact with these persons, confessing Christ to 

i 

I them, and making relevant the Lordship of Christ. Evangelicals who al¬ 
ready possess middle strata status are by profession, occupation, or 

| position in society located in key situations in which to be concrete 

i 31 

Christian witnesses. This type of situational witness embodies the 
theological concept of the church in diaspora . The congregation en¬ 
gaged in witness to a selective social strata will make a conscious 

j 

| effort at strategic dispersion in order to penetrate that sector with 

I 

the gospel. Witness by means of purposeful dispersion will curb the 
tendency of Colombian Protestants to limit their social contacts to 
Evangelical friends who already belong to the manifest church. 

Although Colombian Protestantism has grown rapidly during the 
past decade, there remains a residual “minority complex" reflected by 
the question: "How can we, a small religious minority, make any inpact 
upon society?” This question is indicative of a misunderstanding of the 


3^-Chartier, ojo. cit ., p. 25. 
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nature of a witnessing church in the world. The potential power of 
the church and its witnesses in society is depicted by three vivid meta. 
phors used by the Lord: salt, light, and leaven. While commentators 
differ in their interpretation, there is general agreement that these 
metaphors describe the transforming power of the gospel as a penetra¬ 
ting force which produces a catalytical effect in society out of pro- 

I 

portion to its quantity. The capacity of the witnessing church to 
penetrate society as light penetrates darkness; salt, food; and leaven, 

! the loaf denotes the quality of witness rather than the quantity of 
witnesses.32 in Colombia the Protestant community does represent a 
| small minority in the cities; yet the Christ-bearer functioning as 

: salt, light, and leaven, an agent of penetration, influences society 

I 

beyond normal proportions. 

; The church in dispersion penetrating society can witness to 

the gospel by word, presence, and deed. (Deed witness has already 
been described in terms of Christian servanthood.) Word witness is 

I 

• not to be confused with formal sermonizing or organized evangelistic 

i 

efforts, rather implies the personal “gossiping of the gospel." Ver¬ 
bal witness involves the confession of Jesus as Savior and acknow¬ 
ledgement of Christ as Lord in the hope of pointing persons to faith 
j and new life in Him. To middle strata persons, verbal witness means 
sharing the gospel in an intelligent and meaningful way which cor¬ 
responds to the reality of their needs. Word witness dislocated from 
their urban lives is the proclamation of Christ in a vacuum. Strachan 


^Webster, 0£. cit., pp. 56-8. 
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states that today's situation "demands of the Christian a message that 
is relevant, a genuine involvement with men and women in their deepest 
needs, totally apart from what they may ultimately contribute to the 
church—in short, a witness in depth."33 

Personal and/or corporate witness by the church in diaspora 
may also include the non-verbal dimension of Christian presence. Es¬ 
pecially among those of higher social status in urban Colombia, Evan¬ 
gelicals need to practice the art of presence witness which is con- 
j ceroed with the genuine demonstration of Christian faith lived, not 
only spoken. In word witness, the believer verbally proclaims that in 
| Christ the new age has come; in presence witness, he proves that good 
news by living a new kind of life. Presence witness is more than con- 

i 

| fronting persons with the claims of Christ but involves living the 

i 

gospel as Christian disciples in the concrete situations of life. 

To recapitulate, theological perspectives are of pivotal im¬ 
portance in the situational strategy model designed for persons of the 

j 

j urban middle strata. Polemics and a legalistic pietism erect serious 

! 

barriers in communicating the gospel in the urban context. Only a 
Christian message which is presented in a positive, personal, and pro¬ 
phetic way, emphasizing the totality of both private and corporate life 
in society, will stimulate receptivity among members of the middle 
strata. A congregation employing the situational model will move to¬ 
ward integrating personal faith with urban life through the expression 
of selfhood and the exercise of responsible perso nal freedom. The 


33, 


’Strachan, The Inescapable Caning , p. 70. 
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Protestant churches -which resist old institutional patterns and pa¬ 
ternalistic polities, stressing the concept of church as the Chris¬ 
tian community, will attract middle sector people. Hie practice of 
koinonia will incorporate persons suffering from social dislocation 
into the life of the church, giving them a new sense of belonging. 

A more open stance and attitude toward the world will help 
curb the tendency of Colombian Protestants to withdraw into ecclesi¬ 
astical enclaves separated from the world. Church activities and pro¬ 
grams directed primarily toward the needs of the personal self or the 
in-group, produce an introverted people. A church turned in stifles 
her missionary task as servant to and witness in the world. The scat¬ 
tered church, serving and witnessing in the affairs of society as 
salt, light, and leaven, will make a significant impact upon the urban 
middle strata. Moving beyond the perimeters of worship to witness by 
means of dispersion, penetrating society with the gospel through deed, 
word, and presence witness is the church actively engaged in mission 
in the world. 

These perspectives provide the theological base from which to 
move beyond the present mission strategies utilized by the vast ma¬ 
jority of Protestants in Colombia. If these theological perspectives 
are taken seriously and put into practice, there will need to be 
changes made in mission methodology. There are strategic areas in¬ 
volving a definite shift in methodology which is essential in the ef¬ 
fective deployment of the situational mission strategy model geared to 
urban middle strata people. 
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CHAPTER VH 


THE METHODOLOGY OF THE SITUATIONAL MISSION STRATEGY MODEL 

Deployment of a situational mission strategy demands a meth¬ 
odology tailored to the urban situation and designed for the needs of 
the middle strata. Situational methodology implies modifications in 
conventional mission patterns and alterations of traditional church 
forms to suit today's socio-cultural conditions in urban Colombia. As 
was indicated in the introductory statement, the methodology proposed 
concerns general guidelines rather than a precise operational blue¬ 
print. These flexible guidelines are intended to point toward the 
necessity of several basic changes in the preparation and training for 
urban m i n i stry, to suggest a movement toward innovative church forms, 
and to call for efforts toward stimulating a new Protestant unity. 

A. TOWARD AN URBAN MINISTRY 

For more than a century, the Evangelical churches in Colombia 
have basically trained leaders for Christian ministry according to 
rural patterns. The traditional rural model of ministry will not fit 
the urban situation. Contemporary urbanism challenges the Protestant 
church to change its concept of ministry from that which reflects rural 
mentality to one that accepts urban reality. 

1. From Rural Mentality Toward Urban Reality . The initial step 
in implementing the situational methodology is focused on a basic 
change of attitude by Evangelical pastors and people toward the city. 
Urban churches must learn to accept and face the city as a fact of the 
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modem age. Ricardo Chartier believes such an attitudinal change is 
essential on the part of the Protestant ministry because "the church 
has not realized the significance of the phenomenon of urbanization. 

4 

The church has not deliberately confronted the actual urban situation . 
An acceptance of the urbanizing revolution, the emergence of new social 
structures, new behavioral patterns, and new life styles is an impor¬ 
tant prerequisite to a sympathetic understanding of city life. A Pro¬ 
testant ministry that clings to an agrarian mission model will find it 
impossible to utilize an urban methodology designed for those of the 
middle strata. 

It is an arduous task for many Evangelical ministers to com¬ 
prehend dearly the modern urbanite because of traditional ministerial 
training mainly geared for rural people. For the minister with rural 
mentality, the urban man becomes a stereotyped figure, an imaginary 
person living in an unfamiliar society. If city churches are going to 
confront the urban middle strata man with the gospel and mini ster to 
his needs, they must get an accurate picture of who he is and accept 
him as he is in his situation. Kenneth Strachan gives several dues 
as to methods by which a city congregation can obtain a more factual 
portrait of the urban man, his situation, and problems. He suggests 
plunging a particular congregation into an in-depth study-exposure 
program of urban life: 

...so that they begin to see the needs and opportunities 
around them with their own eyes, and become exercised and 
concerned in the search for ways to respond. Group studies 


1 Ricardo A. Chartier, “El Desaflo Urbano," ("The Urban Chal¬ 
lenge"), (Buenos Aires: Methopress, 1965), 7. 
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of the problem may be organized as one step....Surveys may be 
initiated, not with the view to seeking out prospective mem¬ 
bers for the church but rather to secure an exact picture of 
the strategic areas of problems and needs in the community, 
as well as to assess the church's capability toward meeting 
that need. 2 

The information gathered is not used to manipulate the urbanite, but 
to understand the facts and forces operative on him in the urban arena. 
A Christian ministry sensitized to the city and accepting the city 
dweller will unlock the possibility of applying a methodology relevant 
to the urban reality. 

Responding to an accurate picture of the city means a new type 
of training for urban ministry, both for clergy and laity. First, the 
training of Protestant pastors will necessitate experience-exposure 
education in addition to academic preparation. Training institutions, 

| either the stationary-institutional type or the mobile-decentralized 
type, must make pastors aware of the major forces in the city that 
shape urban life. 3 Second, training for the laity involves each con- 
j gregation's developing its own curriculum program which prepares it for 

I 

| various ministries in its station in society and/or in a specific barrio 
in the city. Emphasis on a study of urbanization, the dynamics of re¬ 
socialization, and the role of church in response to these phenomena 
will result in a new understanding of the urban reality. Acceptance of 
and orientation to the urban scene concommitant with training for Chris- 


^R. Kenneth Strachan, The Inescapable Calling (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1968), p. 86. ““ 

3Advisory Study Committee, “An Advisory Study" (New York: Com¬ 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., 1961), p. 35. 
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tian ministry in the city are key elements in developing the situa¬ 
tional mission strategy methodology. 
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2. From Protestant "Priest" Toward Mobilizer . A problem con¬ 
fronting the shaping of a new urban ministry is the image and role of 
the Evangelical minister as an authoritarian-priestly figure. All 
Pentecostal and most traditional groups have incorporated into their 
image of a minister a deeply imbedded Latin value, namely, that lead¬ 
ers, political or religious, must possess a strong personality. The 

i 

life of many Colombian Protestant congregations is built around a dy¬ 
namic, charismatic, and authoritarian-type pastor, who charms his fol¬ 
lowers by his personality or profoundly influences his hearers with 

! elegant rhetoric. According to Eugene Nida, most Evangelical pastors 
in Latin America “reflect the strong tendency to caudill ismo (domina¬ 
tion by a strong personality) typical of Latin social institutions."^ 
The spirit of the parochial Catholic priest, who functioned as the re¬ 
ligious and moral authority in rural and small town Colombia, contin¬ 
ues to be felt as an Evangelical clericalism. Edward Murphy states 
that the Colombian Protestants “catch this spirit and become accus¬ 
tomed to an evangelical clericalism with paid pastors doing the work 
for which they have been hired, the work of the ministry."'’ The Pro¬ 
testant m i ni ster cast in the role of a priestly-authoritarian figure 


^Eugene A. Nida, “Culture and Church Growth," Practical An¬ 
thropology , XII:1 (January-February 1965 ), 34. 

-’Edward F. Murphy, “How a Dead Church Came to Life," Evan¬ 
gelical Missions Quarterly , 71:1 (Fall 1969)* 44. 
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stifles participation in the church and supresses lay ministries. The 
shaping of the church's structures, its mission, and ministry around a 
man's personality and charisma will become less and less acceptable to 
the more independent, educated, and intelligent persons of a higher 
urban social status. 

One antidote for Evangelical clericalism is a stronger emphasis 
on the role of the minister as mobilizer, rather than as evangelist or 
preacher. A pastor as mobilizer is called to enable, equip, and guide 

| Christian disciples in their mission of witness, action, and service 
in the world. Evangelical city pastors need to be re-orientated as 
strategists and mobilizers of the church which is the agent of mission. 

j On this crucial point, Jose Mlguez conceives of the urban minister in 

j Latin America as a person "who distributes his people, teaches and 

I 

orientates them, inspires and impels them and carries them out with 
him to the 'street.'"^ 

Colombian Evangelical churchmen need to see the serious error 

i 

| of believing that all the gifts of ministry can be embodied in a sin¬ 
gle pastor. A pastor-centered church not only places the total burden 
on one individual, but more tragically, excludes from the Christian 
ministry church members whom God has gifted. In the role of mobilizer, 
the pastor attempts to recognize and utilize all the gifts which mem¬ 
bers possess for ministry and mission in the city. George Webber, a 
prominent city churchman, encourages the minister in mobilizing the 


6Jose Mlguez, "Theological Education for a Church in Transi¬ 
tion, Viewpoint of a Latin American," International Review of Missions, 
XLIX:i94- (April i 960 ), 149. 
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laity: 

It is the laity, living and involved in the world, on whom 
Christ's basic ministry of witness and service devolves. They 
are the “frozen” assets of the church, already present in the 
world, who must be thawed out and set about their rightful 
business right where they already are.' 

In the city of Neiva, Colombia, Manuel Castefieda, a non-Pente- 

costal pastor serving a traditional-type church, reorganized a small 

congregation around the ministry of the laity. Seven members of the 

church council became co-pastors and every adult member was assigned a 

definite responsibility in one or more areas of the church's ministry. 

! Eight departments of outreach and extension were established in several 

responsive barrios of the city. Within eighteen months the membership 

| increased two hundred percent and the impact of the church's service 

t 

; and witness was felt in several barrios . Because a minister became 

i 

a mobilizer, new life and vision came to a church that for twenty-five 

8 

years had suffered from relative non-growth and stagnation. This 
type of laity-centered methodology for urban ministry is indispensable 
: for an effective mission strategy to and with the urban middle strata. 

I 

A second antidote against clericalism is adequate training, 

i 

orientation, and preparation of Protestant ministers for the role of 
mobilizer. The widespread inability of Protestant ministers in urban 
areas to mobilize the congregation for evangelism, witness, and ser¬ 
vice is in part due to a lack of orientation in specialized urban 


^George W. Webber, The Congregation in Mission (New Tories 
Abingdon Press, 1964), p. 63 . 

^Murphy, 0£. cit ., pp. 42-6. 
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ministries. This urgent need requires that the present theological 
seminaries and Bible institutes in Colombia restructure their programs 
to include special training for urban ministry. Along with biblical, 
theological, and historical studies must emerge a new focus on a broad 
knowledge of the city, its social structures, webs of relationships, 
and socio-cultural cross currents. An urban ministry calls for the 
pastor to be trained in Christian social ethics related to the problems 
of society and in his responsibility to enlist the laity in social ac- 
j tion. In the early years of the past decade of the 1960's, James Emery 
called for training institutions to provide pastors with courses in 
the socio-cultural matrix of Colombia, including studies in anthro- 
| pology, sociology, and culture, with special emphasis on urbanization 
and industrialization. In addition, courses on organizing congrega¬ 
tions for mission, developing vocational witness, strategy in evangel¬ 
izing selective social strata, and approaches to specialized ministries 
are important areas in contemporary ministerial training programs for 

i 

i urban ministry. 

A balance between the biblical-theological content, genuine 
Christian experience, and an exposure knowledge of the city is crucial 
for urban ministers. Mguez feels the modem urban pastor "must have 
enough knowledge of the 'secular sciences' of society to be able to 
see and analyze the issues, and enough knowledge of the meaning of the 
Christian faith to be able to relate it to the situation.” ^ If the 

9James Emery, "The Preparation of Leaders in a Ladino-Indian 
Church," Practical Anthropology , X:3 (May-June 1963)> 132-3* 

^Mlguez, oj>. cit., p. 15 U 
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present institutions for ministerial training cannot provide a curri¬ 
culum to meet the pressing urgency of training urban pastors, perhaps 
a training center in cooperation with existing schools can be created 
to facilitate those who wish specialized orientation for urban ministry. 

B. TOWARD SOME NEW FORMS 

i 

; The Colombian Protestant church located in the midst of a dyna¬ 

mic society and confronted by rapid social change needs a variety of 
| forms to reach the urban middle strata effectively. There are two 
primary areas in which a situational methodology is strategic: evan- 
| gelism and church structures. Situational mission strategy points to 
; the possibility of moving beyond mass evangelism to lay evangelism and 

j beyond centralized churches to cell-action groups. 

! 

1. Beyond Mass Evangelism to lay Evangelism . Mass evangelism, 
concentrated in stadiums, arenas parks, and on streets continues to 
| enjoy success in Latin America in terms of attracting large crowds and 

i 

recording thousands of individual inquiries into the Christian faith. 

In Colombia where Protestantism represents a small minority of the to¬ 
tal population, the significance of Evangelical churches uniting for a 
mass evangelistic effort on a city-wide, regional, or national basis 
has merit. However, mass evangelism is a stop-gap method of communi¬ 
cating the gospel on which local congregations in urban areas dare not 
depend for a continual evangelistic outreach. Evangelistic meetings 
even in local churches are limited because too few non-believers will 
enter such a service to hear an evangelist or respond to his message. 
Emilio Castro analyzes the danger of dependence on mass evangelism and 
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professional evangelists by the Protestant church as reliance on a 
means to “help us to do consciously that which, in a profounder sense, 
should be our daily activity. And like all remedies, they contain the 
inherent danger that we may become accustomed to their presence and 
lose sight of true normality.” True normality means that Colombian 
lay believers are the indispensable evangelistic communicators of the 
gospel in every station of life. In life's concrete situations the 
lay evangelist has no sanctuary, no captive audience, no religious set¬ 
ting, but is on common ground with persons in their everyday world. 

Lay evangelism in the city to various sectors of society de¬ 
mands a planned effort by Evangelical leaders to motivate and mobilize 
church members for evangelistic tasks. Despite those who claim witnes¬ 
sing to neighbors, friends, and associates is an automatic response of 
one committed to Christ, the laity as evangelists needs careful train¬ 
ing and preparation. Some methodology advocated by the Evangelism-In- 

Depth movement gives valuable dues to the "how” of personal evangel- 
12 

ism. Orientation on ways to relate to the needs of the total person 
in friendship, concern, and dignity is an important factor in order to 
check the commonplace tendency of Evangelicals to consider individuals 
as only "souls” to be saved. 

Personal lay evangelism in the form of dialogue rather than 
mere pronouncement can be a particularly relevant method with those of 


•^Emilio Castro, “Evangelism in Latin America," International 
Review of Missions , 1111:212 (October 1964), 445. 

•^W. Dayton Roberts, Revolution in Evangelism (Chicago: Ifoody 
Press, 1967), pp. 94-100. 
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differing religious backgrounds. Dialogue evangelism does not require 
a weakening of commitment to Evangelical beliefs, but does require the 
humble admission that each may have something to learn from the other 
person. This attitude allows for better understanding of another's 
belief and also permits the sharing of onel own faith in Christ in 
good conscience .^ Dialogue evangelism may be especially effective a- 
mong the urban middle strata because the Evangelical believer can re¬ 
late to them in terms of common religious interest and concerns. 

Focus on lay evangelism instead of mass evangelism enables the 
church to become a center for training people to go out with the mes¬ 
sage and not a corral into which church members drive or entice non- 
14 

believers. The church using new evangelistic forms will program am¬ 
ple time and provide adequate resources for the preparation of the 
laity as communicators of the gospel. It is the laity, scattered in 
modern urban society in occupational, professional, cultural, and com¬ 
munity groups, who is in a most advantageous position to make a dis¬ 
tinct and dignified evangelistic witness through their daily channels 
of personal contact. 

2. Beyond Centralized Churches to Cell-Action Groups . Because 
Evangelical faith entered Colombia through Anglo-American ecclesiasti¬ 
cal patterns and forms, the centralized model of church life is re- 


■^3Jack F. Shepherd, “The Missionary Objective; Total World 
Evangelization,” in Norman A. Horner (ed.), Protestant Crosscurrents 
In Mission (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1968), p-. 129. 

14 

Roberts, op. cit ., p. 105. 
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lated to a location and a building. Colombian Protestants hare gen¬ 
erally tended to identify the church as templo (building) or place, 
instead of iglesia (church) or the people of God. Therefore, the focus 
of faith has been centralized in a building at a specific location re¬ 
sulting in the inclination to equate faith -with institutional forms. 

Too much accent on the centralized church will increase the difficulty 

j 

i 

in meeting the diversified needs of its members and in fulfilling its 
mission in the world. Many congregational forms utilized in the city 
j context presuppose a rural concept of community as a compact and co¬ 
hesive social unity. In a rapidly changing pluralistic urban society, 
the urban church is no longer the center of natural communities be- 
i cause of a multiplicity of associational relationships within various 
! social strata. In the light of this reality, a new look must be taken 

i 

f 

at the concept of concentrating most of Christian faith and life in 

the fozms and structures of a centralized church. Chartier calls for 

i a critical re-examination of all urban Protestant churches in Latin 

j America regarding this traditional concept. 

It is indispensable that we examine our structures to see if 
we are really responding to the new social situation and chang¬ 
ing needs of its members. The new sociological factors demand 
that we seek forms and structures that are more in harmony with 
the new situation and that permits the internal life of the 
“gathered church" to be more rich and pertinent to the real 
needs of its members.*5 

Such an examination of church structures would raise a host of serious 
questions, some of which might include: Is the sole time for worship 
Sunday morning? Is the present Sunday School system necessary? Are 


■^Chartier, oj>. cit., p. 24. 
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the traditional patterns of church life meaningful to urbanites? What 
new indigenous forms in terms of Latin music, art, and drama could be 
incorporated into the church's life? Mist all programs and activities 
transpire in the church building? Can the church be de-centralized 
and continue to fulfill its function and mission in the world? 

As a concrete answer to the final question, the situational 
mission strategy methodology advocates that some of the church's func¬ 
tions and activities ought to be de-centralized and re-structured into 
j the creation of cell-action groups via the church-in-the-house model. 

Cell-action groups for those of middle social status can be organized 
j around several foci: common neighborhood ties, occupational similar¬ 
ities, professional interests, and around an action program or project. 

Small cell-action groups developed outside the church's geographic 

I 

perimeter is a new foim in which the laity can study the Bible and 
theology informally, pray and dialogue together, share and fellowship 
intimately, which foster in-depth spiritual growth and Christian ma¬ 
turity. Such groups stimulate discussion and reflection on common 
problems, motivate the need for mutual support and concern for each 
other, and in a familiar Latin family-type situation re-create new 
face-to-face relationships desperately needed in the midst of the de¬ 
personalization of the city. Cell-action groups can be task oriented 
through planning programs and concrete projects of witness and service 
in the immediate neighborhood and/or in the broader arenas of daily 
association. These groups would retain a vital relationship to the 
central church in terms of membership, corporate worship, stewardship 
responsibilities, etc. However, the cell-action groups are free to 
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develop new ministries outside the framework of the institutional | 

| 

church structures. i 

The cell-action church-in-the-house, operational in urban mid¬ 
dle strata barrios is especially effective as an instrument of evan¬ 
gelistic contact and provides a broad base for the establishment of 

] 

new congregations. Roger Greenway, missionary in Mexico City, has j 

discovered that Protestant simpatizantes (sympathizers) who are hesi- j 

I ! 

tant to attend a regular Evangelical church will attend a cell group I 

. } 

| in his neighborhood. He reports that through a program of establish- j 
ing neighborhood churches in strategic areas of the city, many non- 

f 4 £ 

believers were attracted and won to the Evangelical faith. A new 

i 

\ Mennonite church was recently established in Bogota through the meth- ! 

I odology of weekly cell group meetings in the homes of a small nucleus 

i j 

of believers who invited their family, friends, and neighbors. j 

Neither the inward pull nor outward thrust of the church has j 

i 

to be centralized in a building in one geographic location. A better 
1 strategy for urban Evangelicals in Colombia is in partial de-centra- 

i i 

lization of the church's forms and structures. This methodology will j 

' j 

help de-dericalize the image of the Evangelical church and re-catho¬ 
licize the role of the Christian laity. The Protestant churches through I 
cell-action groups located in houses and apartments in the city are a 
concrete expression of one new form which can be used to make Chris- 

i 

I 

^Roger S. Greenway, "Planting Neighborhood Churches in Latin 
American Cities" (Mexico City: Instituto Cristiano Mexicano November 
1969), pp. 13-5. 
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tian faith and life, witness and service, more meaningful in the urban 
situation. 

C. TOWARD A NEW PROTESTANT UNITY 

No mission strategy methodology employed by the Colombian Pro- 
: testant church can have an enduring impact on the contemporary urban 
society without a manifest spirit of unity. While Christian unity 
has its base in the biblical-theological context, it is also closely 
I related to mission methodology. The suggestive methodology of the 

i 

situational mission strategy is of little value if there is a basic 
disunity among urban churches regarding a disdain for comity agree- 
| ments, a competitive spirit, and division by sectarianism and separa¬ 
tism. Not all churches must pursue the identical mission strategy; 
however, mutual respect and cooperative conduct will cement relation¬ 
ships between various groups which are an important factor in overall 
j mission strategy. Protestant unity is an especially crucial issue in 
i Colombia because the Colombians have been schooled in the imposing ex¬ 
ternal unity of the Roman Catholic church. Therefore, they do not 
look sympathetically upon Protestantism because of its external pro¬ 
liferations and internal divisions. 

1, From Past Unity Toward the Present Disunity . In historical 
retrospect, the concern for Protestant unity in Colombia was not a pre¬ 
occupation of either foreign missionaries nor national church leaders 
until the decade of the 1930*s. At that time as foreign mission bod¬ 
ies and denominations began to increase, some form of -unity was neces- 
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sary relative to cooperative efforts and comity agreements. From the 
middle of the 1930*s until 1940 there were a series of unity confer¬ 
ences held in which all Evangelical groups discussed the desirability 
of forming a united National Evangelical Church in Colombia. On 
August 8, 1939* at a special conference of all Evangelical bodies, the 
Colombian church leaders were in accord that Protestant missions and 

: i 

churches ought to express their unity in the forming of "one united ! 

17 . I 

Colombian Evangelical Church." ' The foreign missionaries gave verbal 

| assent to the idea, but vetoed the Colombians' request with the ra- ! 

tionale that "to do away with the different groups is impossible be- 

■ 18 

cause of the different Boards which send the missionaries...." The j 

1 ■ i 

Colombian leaders were overruled and the attempt at organic unity 

j \ 

was defeated. 

| j 

Protestant leaders continued to meet between 1940 and 1950 for j 

j 

periods of inspiration, fellowship, prayer, and Bible study. Some I 

I 

comity agreements were worked out and a general spirit of mutual re- j 

spect, cooperation, and harmony prevailed among Evangelical church and 

: j 

mission groups. In June of 1950, the ConfederaciSn Evangelica de 

““ 1 ——— i 

i 

Colombia— CEDEC (The Evangelical Confederation of Colombia) was or- 

| 

ganized in Bogota. This cooperative body after its inception included j 
almost one hundred percent of Colombian Protestantism but today repre¬ 
sents about ninety percent of the churches and missions. The objec- 

i 

“ I 

^Allen D. dark, "Tentative History of the Colombia Mission of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.," (New York: United Presbyter- j 

ian Mission Library), pp. 111-2. 

18 Ibid., p. 112. 
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tive of CEDEC is to manifest spiritual unity with the Protestant corn- 

inanity, promote cooperation among various groups, coordinate mission 

and church endeavors, and present a united voice before the public 

19 

authorities in the defense of religious liberty. 

From 1950 until the end of The Violence in 1958, CEDEC proved 
a valuable organization in which Protestants expressed their oneness 
and manifested their unity under the constant threat of religious per¬ 
secution. Perhaps at no other time in the history of Colombian Pro¬ 
testantism was the spirit of unity felt more deeply. Following this 
period and through the lessening of tensions between the Roman Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant churches, rapid numerical growth characterized the 
period from i 960 to the present. However, some of the old suspicion 
and distrust which lay dormant during The Violence began to reappear 
creating problems between denominations, missions,local churches, and 
individual church leaders. Despite the demonstration of unity during 
the Evangelism-In-Depth effort in 1968, there remains below the sur¬ 
face a residual disunity of dangerous proportions. 

If a new day of unity is to dawn among Colombian Evangelicals, 
an honest exposure of the fundamental obstacles hindering Protestant 
solidarity is important. There are at least four major obstacles which 
create the present Protestant disunity. First, is an excessive indivi¬ 
dualism often reflected by the selfish spirit of church leaders who de- 


19James E. Goff, “The Persecution of Protestant Christians in 
Colombia, 19^8 to 1958, With An Investigation of Its Background and 
Causes," (San Anselmo, California: San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
April 1965 ), pp. 45-6. 
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sire personal power and prestige. A second obstacle is narrow denom- 
inationalism which is more interested in the perpetuation of a mission 
society or an association of churches than the welfare of the corporate 
national church. The third obstacle is a rigid confessionalism that 
emphasizes precise doctrinal purity and correctness. This type of 
confessionalism produces a sectarian spirit that tends to exaggerate 
minor theological differences. The final obstacle is the practice of 
proselytism . This may take the form of undue evangelistic pressure on 
those outside the church or may appear as "sheep stealing" inside the 
church by subtle persuasion as to the merits of one church against an¬ 
other or the popularity of one pastor over another. 

These long-standing obstacles to Protestant unity that are 
again observable in Colombia are surfacing in contemporary forms. 

Dayton Roberts observes throughout Latin American Protestantism a wid¬ 
ening gulf of disunity polarizing between "evangelicals" and "ecumeni- 
cals," "right-wing" conservatives and "left-wing" revolutionists, and 
between those engaged in evangelism and those involved in social ac¬ 
tion. 2 ® These polarizing tendencies are clearly evident in Colombian 
Protestantism and are creating further internal divisions and causing 
more proliferation of Evangelical groups. The old obstacles together 
with their newer manifestations are producing a spirit of disunion re¬ 
sulting in competition and separatism. 

2, From Present Disunity Toward a New Future Unity . Future unity 

2®W. Dayton Roberts, “Latin American Protestants: Which Way 
Will They Go?" Christianity Today . ZIV:1 (October 10, 19^9), 14-5. 
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I 

is dependent upon a renewal of concrete efforts in good faith by Colom¬ 
bian Protestants to move from competition toward new forms of coopera¬ 
tion and from separatism toward new patterns of union. Nothing is more 
destructive of the mission of the Protestant church in Colombia as its 
careless toleration of the competitive spirit in areas of evangelism, 

church planting, witness, and service. No responsible Evangelical can 

i 

approve of "Christian cannibalism" between churches. Concerning this 
problem Arthur Glasser concludes: 

! The competitive spirit that causes the leader of each new 

j movement to downgrade those whom he regards as his competitors 

errects barriers and furthers the division of Jesus Christ. If 
we compete among ourselves we succeed only in producing new 
1 groupings whose raison d'etre rapidly passes when the next 

! generation takes over.^ 

| Instead of competitive unilateral approaches to the church's 

mission, there can be multilateral efforts through cooperation to meet 

1 

more adequately the needs of different social classes, especially in 
the urban setting. The Evangelism-In-Depth movement in Colombia was a 
| concrete example of cooperative evangelism which cut across denomina¬ 
tional lines and included a wide spectrum of theological conviction. 

The churches who participated in Evangelism-In-Depth experienced a new 
sense of unity in proclaiming one Lord, one faith, and one hope. 

Effective mission strategy to any sector of urban society can¬ 
not be sustained for any length of time on a competitive basis. Those 
particular churches in the city with the potential to reach the urban 
middle strata must band together in mission strategy, methodology, and 

21 Arthur F. Glasser, "Confession, Church Growth, and Authentic 
Unity in Missionary Strategy," in Homer, 0 £. cit ., p. 201. 
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action. This type of unity in mission is normal; separate action is 
abnormal and unpractical in the city. Urban Evangelical churches ought 
to pursue intercongregational and interchurch contacts for the purpose 
of planning collective activities and corporate witness. Some organ¬ 
ized togetherness will encourage fellowship, the exchange of ideas, 
mutual understanding, and a feeling of oneness. Joint services of 
prayer, the pooling of personnel and material resources, common study, 
and corporate worship on special occasions give opportunity for the 
Evangelical churches to express their essential oneness and prepare 
themselves for united mission strategy. Kenneth Strachan voices the 
need for cooperation among Protestants in declaring; 

The urgency of the times and the immensity of the task cry 
out to us to forsake our costly, overlapping, conflicting, and 
competitive, independent ways of operation, and to determine to 
work together, lovingly respecting our difference of conviction 
and variety of gifts.... ^ 

A new Protestant joint effort is a realizable hope if separation 
among Evangelical groups can be abolished. Spiritual pride in the form 
of denominational idolatiy or doctrinal uniformity creates deep gulfs 
between individual believers and drives churches into a separatist 
stance. Separatism disallows the possibility of some form of organic 
Protestant unity and destroys the fundamental spiritual unity of the 
church. Poland Allen, a pioneer mission strategist, concludes that 
there is “no such thing as spiritual unity expressed in outward separa¬ 
tion.... Outward opposition is a certain sign that spiritual unity does 


2%. Kenneth Strachan, “Tomorrow's Task in Latin America,''' 
Christianity Today , III:6 (December 22, 1958), 6. 
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not exist 

Groups in Colombia that practice separatism tend to confuse 
unity with uniformity and synonymize unity with the modem ecumenical 
movements. Uniformity of doctrine, ritual, or church structures is 
neither the essence of the gospel nor the church. Christ is the central 
point of Christian unity which permits unity within diversity in the 
life of the church. Unity in diversity within the household of faith 
opens the possibility of urban Evangelical churches to attempt a uni¬ 
fied mission strategy and methodology. Colombian Evangelicals need to 
understand that ecumenicity in terms of a central organization or in 
the sense of modem churchmanship is not identical with Christian unity. 
William Smalley, Protestant anthropologist, attempts to define the 
distinction from a sociological perspective when he states: 

Actual unity is expressed in terms of communication channels, 
of avenues of genuine interaction between people on things that 
are important to them, where it counts. Unity, to use a Biblical 
term, is based on fellowship. It doesn't come by removing the 
organizational differences which reflect the inevitable social 
gatherings of people. It comes through the bridges of communi¬ 
cation between those groups, and from a common allegiance which 
transcends those groups.^4 

Unity comes from a common allegiance to Jesus Christ not by belonging 
to an organized ecumenical movement, confederation, or association 
of churches. 

The future of Protestant unity in Colombia will be experienced 


^Boland Allen, Missionary Methods (London: Scott, 1912), 

p. 171. 

^William A. Smalley, "A Case of Unity, if not Ecumenicity," 
Practical Anthropology , IX:4 (July-August 1962), 188. 
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through open relationships between believers, mutual allegiance to the 
Lord of the church, and a common mission to communicate the gospel, 
not as a result of one streamlined and centralized ecumenical organi¬ 
zation. At present, the Confederation of Evangelicals has decided not 
to join any ecumenical group formally; however, this should not pre¬ 
vent churches from demonstrating a willingness to share and fellowship 
with continental and international ecumenical bodies. 

This final chapter pointed toward some suggestions for the 
situational mission strategy methodology. Since it is impossible to 
“put new wine into old wineskins** the older mission methodologies 
which reflected a rural mind set must be replaced with a contemporary 
methodology that is capable of confronting the new urban situation. A 
basic change of attitude toward the city and an acceptance of the city 
dweller by Protestant pastors and people are foundational. Urban Evan¬ 
gelical ministers must be informed and oriented through planned exper¬ 
ience-exposure and courses of study concerning the forces operative in 
the urban arena. The feudalistic image of the pastor as an authori¬ 
tarian-priestly figure which tends to create a Protestant clericalism 
is unacceptable for most middle strata urbanites. Training the urban 
pastor as a mobilizer and strategist which enables him to motivate 
local congregations to carry out their ministry is the new image es¬ 
poused by the situational methodology. Snphasis on the ministries of 
the laity mobilized for evangelism, witness, and service in the city 
is a corrective for the outmoded priestly image and clerical role of 
Protestant church leaders. 

New life in the church and a renewal of mission is possible 
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through the experimentation of new forms and patterns needed for ef¬ 
fective urban mission strategy. Focus on one-to-one evangelism in the 
context of a Colombian believer's occupational, recreational, or pro¬ 
fessional life will remove the church's dependency on mass evangelism 
as the best or only method of proclaiming Christian faith. Preparation 
in dialogue evangelism will help church members to speak for their 
faith with integrity and conviction, yet with sensitive understanding 
for the religious beliefs of others. 

Focusing Christian faith and life outside the framework of a 
centralized church building calls for some de-centralization of pre- 
; sent church forms and structures. Cell-action groups meeting in homes 

allow for personal and creative participation in Christian fellowship, 

f 

i witness, and service. A manifest spirit of Protestant unity is an im- 

j 

portant aspect of situational methodology. In the past. Evangelical 
unity in Colombia was realized in great measure because of the presence 

of a strong opposing religious force. Present and future Protestant 

j 

unity will depend on positive cooperation, mutual respect, and common 
purpose in mission, not on negative factors. Competitiveness and 
separationism between Protestant churches erect obstacles to Christian 
solidarity causing division in corporate mission efforts. Some form 
of concrete Protestant unity at the grass-roots level is an essential 
part of an effective mission strategy methodology. 

The methodology of the situational mission strategy model to 
the emerging urban middle strata is considerably more difficult to de¬ 
ploy than most of the conventional methods. A more complex methodology 
requires careful study, concentrated planning, and special training on 
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the part of Protestant churches to meet the more complex spiritual and 


social needs of the urban middle strata. Of greater importance, sit¬ 
uational methodology demands a new kind of commitment to risk the 
hazards of failure which are present in any attempt to try a new mis¬ 
sion strategy. Nevertheless, the present urban situation and the pre¬ 
sence of the newly emerging middle strata in Colombia ought to chal¬ 
lenge some of the urban Protestant churches to try the new methodology 
through a conscious and concerted effort. 
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CONCLUSION 


The contemporary situation in Colombia clearly indicates that 
urban Protestant churches mast begin to concentrate their activities 
toward reaching the newly emerging middle strata person with the Chris¬ 
tian gospel. Protestant mission in the city must cease being an enter¬ 
prise without a planned strategy or sense of priority. There is an 
urgent need for creative strategy based on the present realities, the 
courage and vision to reject outmoded methods, and the ability to pio¬ 
neer fresh approaches in the new urban frontier. If the merging urban 
middle strata remain untouched by the gospel in the decade of the 
1970's, it will be the result of pursuing a wrong set of priorities, 
concentrating on the wrong places at inopportune times, but more seri¬ 
ously, it will demonstrate the inability to develop and deploy a mis¬ 
sion strategy geared to the present situation. If Colombian Protes¬ 
tants fail to move toward a situational mission strategy, the crucial 
urban middle strata may become Colombia's greatest religious M drop 
outs.” 

In reality the situational mission strategy model is a call to 
action. It is a call to urban Evangelical churches in Colombia not to 
be content with present church structures, forms, and methods, but to 
develop new ones. It is a call to reject being satisfied with numeri¬ 
cal church growth only from basically one sector of urban society, 
but to focus on another sector also. It is a call to move from a com¬ 
fortable pietism and withdrawal from the world to involvement and con¬ 
frontation with personal and corporate evil in society. It is a call 
to move beyond the present strategies in mission to a situational mis- 
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sion strategy concerned -with persons representing a new strata of ur¬ 
ban society whose size and influence will become great in the life of 
the Republic of Colombia. 

In a day of dehumanizing and depersonalizing tendencies to 
which Colombian urbanites are particularly susceptible, there is deep 
need for the church to communicate in word and act the Christian mes¬ 
sage of love, reconciliation, belonging, fellowship, and freedom. No¬ 
where can this message be more relevant than to persons of the urban 
middle strata. These new strata of society will be receptive to a 
dynamic faith that not only transforms them spiritually and meets 
their needs, but sends them into society as Christians to challenge 
its evils and injustices through the concerted action and penetrating 
influence of the church of Jesus Christ. 
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SUMMARY 


The thesis has analyzed and presented a composite picture of 
the contemporary socio-cultural and religious situation as it exists 
in Colombia, South America. This picture of rapid social change calls 
for some urban Protestant churches to develop and deploy a new mission 
strategy specifically tailored to the new situation. 

As a brief background to the contemporary Colombian scene, 
Colombia's cultural and religious history was traced. The Republic's 
traditional socio-cultural heritage has been dominated by Spanish 
colonialism and the Roman Catholic religion. Daring the post-World 
War II era, urbanization with its concommitant phenomena of indus¬ 
trialization and modernization began to provide the major catalyst for 
rapid and radical change from the traditional rural patterns to new 
modern urban ones. The thesis has outlined the basic reasons for and 
the effects of urbanization on the social, cultural, and religious 
life of urban Colombians. 

One of the most important changes created by urbanization has 
been the emergence of the new urban middle strata which have forced 
apart the traditional elite-peasant social structure. These new urban 
middle strata persons are rejecting the agrarian-based forms of be¬ 
havior and are developing new styles of life and thought in accord with 
the mode of modernity in the urban-industrial society. They are ac¬ 
quiring a new set of social values which tends to create inner tension 
and some sense of marginality, but at the same time, they are discover¬ 
ing a sense of personal freedom and independence as a result of the 
breakdown of paternalistic patterns. 
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Attention then turned to the Protestant churches' response to 
the rapidly changing urban world and the emergence of new social strata 
in terms of mission strategy. Generally Protestantism continues to 
utilize three primary mission strategies: the Pentecostal model, the 
traditional model, and the revolutionary model. After careful exami¬ 
nation of these models, they were judged as limited and inadequate in 
their theology and methodology to reach the urban middle strata with 
the Christian faith and life. The situational mission strategy model 
introduced by the thesis is aimed specifically at three levels: its 
geographic locus is the city; its sociological locus, the urban middle 
strata; and its strategic focus, urban youth, women, and students lo¬ 
cated within these strata. From some empirical evidence and socio¬ 
logical data, a case was made to support the belief that these loci are 
today's most strategic targets for the mission of urban Protestant 
churches in Colombia. 

An attempt was made to formulate a new theological perspective 
which considers the priorities of the Christian message, the concept 
of the church, and an understanding of mission in the city context. 

The thesis concludes that the urban middle strata will respond to a 
non-polemical message which is Christ-centered, person-centered, and 
need-centered. Positive response means an emphasis on the church as 
koinonia instead of institution, and an openness to the world which 
thrusts the church into society to evangelize, witness, and serve. 

Finally, the thesis contends that these theological priorities 
necessitate a different methodology based on the present realities. 

An effort to reach the urban middle strata means a new type of minister 
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who is accepting of the urban reality and is trained to be a mobilizer 
of the present resources in the church. It means a laity-centered 
church with greater centrifugal movement into urban society through 
cell-action groups who can be the evangelizers, witnesses, and servants 
of the middle strata person. Finally, situational methodology means a 
form of corporate unity in mission among urban Protestant churches and 
is essential to make a major impact for the Evangelical faith and 
church. 
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